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PREFACE. 



Th8 ibUawiAg pages have been written diiefij witk 
the view of placing before the EngHah people, Badi- 
cals as well as Tories, the political oondition of Ire- 
land, the real objects of those who now agitate and 
disturb it, and the consequeasces that must reside un- 
less prompt and energetic measures of aecurity are 
immediately adopted. 

The excitement, now so industriously and so foas* 
fully kept up in Ireland, is not caused by any political 
feeling in the orderly and more respectable classes ^ 
isociety ; there is no jMrineiple whatsoever of civil liberty 
mixed up with it— -it is not even a contest between the 
Tory and the Liberal— 'it is ft warfare against Pro- 
testantism and the connexion with Bngland, carried 
on by the peasant at the instigation of die priest. 

The Popiah clergy are the real and the only exciteis 
cf the rebellious and lawless feelings now so prevalent, 
the people if left to themselves would be tranquil, and 
would remain deaf to the voice of the agitator, if it 
were not re-echoed by the voice of the priests* The^ 
are the only eifeetive agitators, and their power is ob- 
tained by the agency ef superatitioB. They opeilly 
denounce tithes frcna their altars, and not ^nly sAme 
the people not to p^ them; but in nil their letteiiEi, 
and in alliheir speeches, either at flggsegaHe muslSng^ 
or ftanfthe Koafarums of thdr niaBs4tttties, diey excite 
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the people to hatred against England and her religion. 
They are unceasing in their eflTorts to establish the do- 
minion of their mode of worship — nothing but the full 
possession of the privileges and emoluments of the Es- 
tablished Church will satisfy them, and they must be 
temporal as well as spiritual despots also. They habi- 
tually assume those temporal titles which the Crown 
alone has the privilege of bestowing — one of them even 
has already usurped the title of the Archbishop of 
Tuam, and doubtless the example will be followed when 
it is found that this encroachment on the privileges of 
the Established Church has been made with impunity. 

The country totters on the brink of a fearful abyss— > 
moderation is scoffed at — the Protestant minister is 
thrown into the back ground, whilst the Popish priest 
stands out in full and prominent relief, and a weak 
and faithless government, instead of ruling the 
country with an equal hand, and giving to the dif- 
ferent parties in the state their due consideration, have 
entered into an unnatural and an unholy compact with 
radicals and priests — ^a Protestant government and a 
Popish priesthood have leagued against the Protestant 
gentry, and Ireland is now governed by the agency of 
a Popish faction. Nearly all the respectable Pro- 
testants, with the exception of a few officials, have de- 
serted the Castle in disgust, and the Viceroy enacts 
royalty, to a new and to a totally different audience. < 

A tremendous crisis is approaching, and we are on 
the eve of a struggle between the peasantry, goaded 
on by their priests, and the Protestant Church and its 
members. , Ireland is the ffeld where the battle of re- 
ligious freedom and the constitution may again be 
fought; and unless the Protestants awake to {T sense of 
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tbMt chager, and take Ae .MC6(M»ry mcasurci of se- 
4»intgr4 jtbe ^priests wifl :he the3rttk»s.jif tbe monlii^ 
«ul Ae xrign of I?opfiv]r will Agiun lie 4<miiiaiit m 
irdsnd. IifiBiy Jri^sUwb t<heKfifase> who v^wis Jip 
sdigiansaBd theeonoeaEiOii vttb Englasidy.fiiid ^mdio wr 
fludei wiih 1h» ^pimt, ahoiild .serioiuly oowder ilm 
game hstii plajriiig* widfr<thft«iianaBadfaaaie,ef jyitaHh 

.dedoee im Dpiiumi»fuiid.the pari; Iueisj>rQ{MaaA)laiabe 
in Ae apfKoaching coaoAioL 

EcstiifiatQly^ it is mot yet too JUtte to foire tihe faaim- 

try^jand Soghndibadaiever :a Jiiofe glodoiis cqpporttt- 

mtyof -.cementiog her uaioQ with Ireland tfaanuhe Jias 

at preamit AU the orderly portion of society ace 

with i^r— «11 the .TespecJtahle .daases of the Ronum 

Catholifis,are adyerae to radicalism And priesHy dmni- 

luoD-^-^they have oeased to he disloyal* and «re now, I 

would.ahnoat say, toii iiia£i» attached to Ijieconstiiiiti^ii 

and to ihe .oonnexioii with England ; they are jipt 

hostile, politically speaking, to the Established Qinrobr 

and they do not subsoribe to the intolerant and sub- 

irersuve principlbs of tiie Church which ,tfiey follow- 

They jure also most desirous to associate in ftiendly 

iuid social intercourse with the Protestants of their 

own xaidc and station in society.. 

It is from 'the priesthood of the Church ^of Rane 

that danger is alone to ba apprehended, but fiirmidaUe 

as that danger is, it is not y^et too late to countemct 

iti^ 

" The bravie and acttve conquer difficulties^ 
3y labourixig to surmount them. 
Cowardice and sloth sink under them 
And make the impossibility they fear.^ 
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In thus freely and honestly expressing my sentt* 
ments respecting the Romish priests and their reiigioD» 
I am not influenced by any pf econceived or party feel- 
ing of hostility against them. My present sentintents 
are the result of conviction from long and impartial 
•onsideration, and no one can suppose I write in a bad 
spirit towards my Roman Catholic friends and coun- 
trymen. My parents believed in the creed of the Ro- 
mish Church ; I was myself educated in its doctrines, 
and in schools superintended by its priests ; I had in 
early life been told the story of Ireland's wrongs, and 
of its oppression by the Saxon and the Protestant, and 
how my own family, like so many others, were de- 
spoiled of their property for their conscientious ad- 
herence to the religion in which they were educated, 
and in whose doctrines they trusted for salvation. 

I regarded that religion with a species of filial re- 
verence — as the religion of my kindred and my coun- 
try. It was endeared to me by its being oppressed, 
and I clung the closer to it on that account. I felt as 
keenly and as indignantly as others the pressure of the 
impolitic code of laws by which its professors were then 
oppressed; and when circumstances, now not necessary 
to mention, led me to question the truth of the doc- 
trines of that church, in which the accident of birth 
caused me to be educated — so strongly were my poli- 
tical feelings identified with those of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that I still continued ostensibly amongst them, 
though from my soul I loathed the dark bondage of 
that superstition in which their minds were held cap- 
tive. As long as the chain of temporal servitude was 
fastened to the Roman Catholics, and as long as they were 
unwisely and unjustly oppressed for conscience sake. 
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I remained with them, suffered my full portion of their 
degradation, and voluntarily subjected myself to the 
heavy pressure of those restrictive laws, which im- 
peded me in every effort I made to advance myself in 
life* 

I say this, not to take any honor to myself, for it 
is now given to me to know that I acted under a mis- 
guided and an unchristian feeling; but to evince 
the disinterested sincerity and devotedness with which 
I adhered to them. I hailed as warmly as others, 
and felt as gratefully the boon which restored the 
Roman Catholics to the full enjoyment of all their 
rights and privileges, and I did so the more from the 
conviction, which even the present excited and de- 
plorable condition of the country has not removed-— 
that when the political feeling which intervened to 
turn away the minds of the Roman Catholics from the 
Gospel, was removed, by their temporal emancipation'; 
that their spiritual emancipation would soon follow, and 
that we should find them recurring to the sacred 
volume, as the only guide, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, to lead them to Christ, and to trust in our 
Divine Redeemer alone, and not in priestly mummeries 
for their salvation ; and that when purified from the 
gross and superstitious doctrines of the heathenish 
church, in which they had been educated, that we 
should find them taking the hands of their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen in Christian fellowship and com- 
munity of religious belief, inspired with mutual zeal 
for the welfare of their common country, and above* 
all, for the diffusion of the sacred volume, and for the 
instruction of the people in its precepts. 

I can now surely incur no imputation in coming out 
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£pom tbe Cfhufch of £ome> and ^pcoteiftiiig npimt iiB 
doctriiHMi ""if I were bo base as to act ike bj^poorit^ 
and toprofesfl^as othersmay have do&e, a&(Quiimrd akow 
0f beUaf in a m^Kstilion wJuoh in aaoBBt I despised-i* 
if I contributed to swell the gale of turbulence, and 
dedaimed against iitbes and jthe EstahUshed Chunch, 
I might from the podtion in wfaioh I Jlood^and >thiiXD{^ 
ihe influenoe of those, 'who noir command the Ca0tt% 
hme neaped the xewaid ^of :my agftation* la nonr 
iDoming forward in the eoipport of thetcjpiaions J^enlei- 
iain, and which in the .exigencies of the pxesent times 
j[ feel myself inqpelled to avow.; andinonisingiiipmy 
feeble voiee, .to warn my countrymen to guard ihem- 
aelves against the £ncroachments of the .arrogant and 
intolerant prtesthood of the Romish Qnvch, J ihereby 
(Voluntarily .dose the door on my advancement 

In avowing the sentiments I entertain towards the 
.doctrines of the Church of Romo, and the politicaLob- 
jects of its priesthood, I do not relinqubh the political 
opinions I always did, and which Lever will cherish— 
I am a liberal in the legitimate acceptation of the word, 
the advocate of free institutions, and the enen^ of all 
intolerant and exclusive privileges. But the liberty I 
worship is not licentiousness — ^it is not the dominion of 
A ferocious rabble, excited by priests and diemagogi^es 
for selfish and bad purposes, but a liberty where rank 
and intelligence would have their due weight, and 
where life and property would be secure. 

The class of men who from their position in 
.fiociety are prone to turbulence and spoliation, should 
jLOt have the preponderating power in the ^tate. Th^ 
will seek to appropriate the property of others to 
.themselves, they will return members to Parliament 
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congenial to their own turbulence. In such a state o^ 
things the most factious and lawless would be the 
masters of the country, and it would be reduced to 
one bad level of lawlessness and disorganization, in 
which neither property, liberty nor life, would be secure. 
Government, under such circumstances, would be a 
dangerous power, exercised by unprincipled and selfish 
men, confederated together in one common bond against 
the laws and institutions of the country. 

The political power of the State should be invested 
in those most competent to exercise it. The authority 
of government should be based on the property, the 
morality and the intelligence of the country — it is from 
these alone that the machinery of a good government 
can be derived — the less cultivated classes of society 
should not be allowed to sway those who are cultivated, 
they could neither exercise such a power for their own 
benefit or for that of others. The ignorant should not 
rule the informed — the servile the independent — the 
turbulent should not have the dominion over those 
who are interested in the preservation of order. Every 
section in the social frame should have its due and le* 
gitimate estimation. The aristocracy should rule the 
mob; and not the mob the aristocracy — the peer 
should not be governed by the peasant, the landlord 
by his tenant, or the master by those to whom he 
gives employment. The Roman Catholic tenant should 
not legislate for his Protestant landlord — the Romish 
priest should not legislate, as he now does, for the Pro^ 
testant Church.* The peasantry and the mob should . 
not, as they are now in Ireland, be the masters of the 

P Qui fiudt per alium facit per se« 



tsonittry— £he despotism of a democracy is of jJl^otkeo 
the most despotic, and tbe most formidaUe^^it dunre* 
gards the usual moral checks of society — it is anifafeei 
to so restrsdnl — it is careless of opixik)n-«4t kuigha ai 
fhe law, and obeys no power bat the impulse ^fif its 
lawless and ferocious passions. 

It is idle to talk of man's natural equality-^t fixiats 
only in the fancy of dreaming enthusiasts-^but the 
doctrine is brought forward by factions and ambttioiis 
men who have no other road to power, except by the 
lawless and rebellious propensities of the disaffected. 
There is no natural equality amongst men either Ib 
position, or in their physical, moral or intellectual <^ft- 
dowments. The Almighty in creating man, and ia 
investing him with various qualities of mind, and dif- 
ferent degrees of intelligence, has fitted him for the 
peculiar duties he is to perform in that position of so- 
ciety in which he is placed. Government is instituted 
for the security of life, property, and personal liberty, 
the end and the object of all government is f ro- 
!rECTioN. It is not, as some would lead us to suppose, 
an imaginary compact — a mutual surrender of cer- 
tain natural rights for a common object— -government 
'is imposed on the people by the law of necessity-^it 
Is a confederation for security. 

Property is the creature of the law; and the same 
law that secures to the individual the possession of 
, those riches which his enterprise has wrung from the 
otherwise unproductive materials of nature, stimidates 
to industry and improvement. It creates all those 
useful arts which administer to our social and domestic 
comforts ; it creates all those fine arts and these splendid 
works of imagination, which exalt and refine the intd- 






loiitfil cfasflieter of maa ; riches^ lacnteL ci 
and m&oBmeAt, floir from die seciudigF of Ihe kMTr 

History toolieo b^ exainpla; it giiros wkd^t «ifl^ 
tf ^Rgie uw ta tlt& l^islatoir, imd eaahlet him, to dodder 
on tte utilky of the lair vhich he cauoes to heenAotaiiii 
Thos« is a.prograMive order in man'A lAtelleetual pco* 
gies»— foliticai power, therefore^ skould be progieasiva 
al80*-4t Aould be imparted only as wisdom, knowledge^ 
arderiy baiiitSy^ and wealtb^ progress with, it — ^its posi* 
session woidd be not only useless, hut dangerous^ 
when not under liie guidanee of wisdom and intd- 
leetoal cu^Tattoiir All. us^ul ameliorations in tiia. 
abuses of government, must be the result of time^ o£ 
experience and of intelligence ; they must be gradual 
also. The minbter who succumbs to a revolutionary 
party, and who shapes his measures to their views to 
maintain power, not alone degrades his political cha* 
racter, but endangers the security of the state he is 
called on to govern. 

It would be destructive to society to iJovest with 
authority a lawless and ignorant populace. True liberty 
is not licentiousness ; it does not consist in the tyranny* 
of the mob over the orderly portion of society.* It 
is one thing to open the gates of the constitution ta» 
the loyalty and respectability of the Roman Catholic^ 
but it is another thing to give them a dangerour 
ascendancy, and to surrender up to the lowest classes 
of their community the power and the dominion of 
the state. A class of people ferocious and lawless in 
their habits, and the victims of a foul and debasing 

• All the foregoing subject is admirably well discussed in a 
very able work, lately puUisbed in two parts, entitled, " Thoughts 
«a the Elements of Ciyil Goyernment." 
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superstition, are not the proper agents to select those 
to whom the enactment and the administration of the 
laws are to be confided. In such a calamitous state of 
affairs, the most factious and lawless would become the 
masters of the country, and a constituency under 
priestly dominion would be selected, who would 
exert the power so unwisely entrusted to them to 
enable their priestly masters, in their now undis* 
guised efforts, to batter down all the old institutions of 
the country and every security for Protestantism, to 
rule supreme in the country, and to establish a foul 
and intolerant superstition on the ruins of a Christian 
church. 



. It was originally the intention of the author to have 
entered into a discussion of the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, more particularly as they contribute to ex- 
tend the temporal dominion of its priesthood, and to 
point out auch measures as- were calculated to keep 
down their power in Ireland, and to emancipate the 
people from their dominion ; but on reHection, it has 
been judged more advisable to make these most im- 
portant subjects the matter of another publication. 



INTRODUCTION. 



At no period in the history of Ireland did this dis- 
tracted and devoted country present so awful an as- 
pect as it does at the present moment; and under 
whatever point of view we may regard its political and 
religious condition, whether as Protestants or as Roman 
Catholics, we must be alike impressed with the cOn- 
viction^ that a great and alarming crisis is impending^. 

A total disorganization and subversion of the present 
order of things, is evidently the object of those who 
now constitute the movement party in Ireland. The 
very elements of the social frame are separating and^^ 
forming themselves into new and fearful combinations'; . 
and he must, indeed, be blind to passing events, and' 
but little accustomed to <*read history teaching by 
example/' who cannot see clearly that the foundation 
is now being laid for an overwhelming change in the 
religious and political condition of Ireland ; a change 
which will, ere long, be effected by means of an ig* 
norant, superstitious and excited peasantry, unless 
proper measures are at once taken to prevent so awful 
a catastrophe* 
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The tranquility which the relief bill would have pro* 
duced has been frustrated by the policy of those who 
speculate in agitation. The war cry still affirights the 
land, though the object for which it was raised has been 
obtained. Unfortunately, howevery many who are ad- 
verse to commotion, give an apparent sanction to the 
agitation so unremittingly pursued, by remaining in 
the camp of the agitator, unmindful that he has now 
entered into a new warfare, and into one, too, totally 
distinct from that in which they themselves were for- 
merly engaged. 

The contest for emancipation and constitutional 
liberty is no more, the -demand was: arade ^md has 
been granted. The Roman CatiiolBc mofw ineete 
his Protestant fellow countryman on tthe broad 
level of equality ; he enjoys equaHy wiUi him eveiy 
political and religious privilege. In wihatever pur- 
suit of life he may be engaged, or to whatever 
ofejects his aspiring ambidon may be directed* the 
^epen and vnequivocal avowal of his 'religious creed, 
now no longer offers any impediment to his advaace- 
fsent. 

In considering the privileges bestowed by the Relief 
1^1, on the Roman Catholies, and the position in which 
it has placed them, we shall find that they have not ooly 
obtained their full measure of civil and rel^ous liberty, 
but that they hftve even gained die asceadant, and Use 
Koman Catholic is now the dominant party in Ireland. 
The injudicious extension of the elective franchise, has 
not only given a prepondaranoe to the Roman Catholie 
party : but it has suljected the respectable portion of 
that body, to a dominion far move gaiiiog and degrade 



kngt^l^n ,AMt&om whioh they hare been rece&% 
relieved. 

The poliiieal poiwer 4>f tibe Rmnati CftthoUc pea« 
jantiy, is now greaterthan that <»f their landlords^ bft 
thf y.Proteataator< RoraaalstSy and the peasantry r^anU 
leas of eonseqaencesy eixereise that power in ofi^ositioa 
to. them. T^e Roman Catiiolic landlord is not almm 
controlled byifais tenantry, but a far more formtdaUft 
power is ^now arising up to op{»>e8's him. He is in dan* 
ger of being-again soljeeted to the spiritoal and temperal 
dominion of the church of Ronae. Its Priests, aft^ 
solemnly promising they would retire within their 
mass-houses, and cease to agitate, if the boon of emand^ 
pation were given, now agitate more than ever. It Is 
by their agency that agitation is kept up, and that n^ 
foriany object beneficial to the laity, — ^but for objects 
which would be most oppressive and injurious to thenu 
The priests steadily pursue their own object alone» and 
that object is the dominant ascendancy of their churdiL 
and of themselves and every one who considers theUne 
of conduct they are now pursuing^-and who has takeaa 
leison from the most superficial perusal of history^ 
must be convinced, that nothing will satisfy them 
less — than the full possession of the revenues of the 
Protestant church, and even this would not satisfy 
theim — they must be temporal despots also* To 
attain these objects the peasantry are kept in their 
present frightful state of excitement, ruinous alike t» 
the peace, the security and the prosperity of the 
country. Mr. O'Connell is the priest's hired and sub« 
servient instrument to effect their designs : he blows 
for them the horn, and they are as the soundii^ boar4 

2 A 
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to diffuse and give effect to hb discordAnt and harroir* 
ing music. 

The supineoessy to say the least of it, of the Irish go* 
vernment has allowed all this formidable note of pre- 
paration to go on unchecked and unheeded,— it has 
permitted the priests and their instruments, to mature 
and organize their plans in security. The peasantry 
excited to lawlessness may readily be called into action 
when the time is favourable. The leash that holds the 
blood-hound, is easily loosed, and then ** cry havoc 
and let slip the dogs of war.*' 

The agitation that pervades England is altogether 
of a political character; it is essentially, whether the 
better classes of society, are to hold the reins of go- 
vernment, or whether they are to be surrendered up 
to the guidance of the very lowest. There is in Ire- 
land, properly speaking, no such contest, it is here al- 
together a religious one. Were the radical party un- 
fortunately to triumph in England, a republic would 
necessarily be the result ; were the same party to 
triumph here, no matter what might be the form of 
government that would be adopted, — the spiritual and 
temporal ascendancy of the church of Rome and of its 
priesthood, would be sure to follow. 

The lower classes here, are not as they are in Eng- 
land, more especially in its manufacturing districts, 
politicians. They never think of municipal reformi 
annual parliaments, universal suffrage, nor any of those 
other political questions, which produce so much ex- 
citement in the sister country. If left to themselves 
they would entertain no hostility to the government,—* 
nor to the national church,— nor to its ministers^— • 
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Dor even to tbeir revenues as such. Tithes on bec(Mii» 
ing.a fixed and acreable tax, have ceased to be a griev- 
ance to the tiller of the soil : and the evils which have 
of late arisen from their collection, are ntainly attribu- 
table to those, who have so unremittingly excited the 
people to a lawless resistance. 

The gifl of education was gratefully and universally 
hailed as a valuable boon by the people ; they appre^ 
bended no danger from their children reading the bible 
in the Xildare-place, and other schools. All the efforts 
of the priests to deprive them of the benefits of literary^ 
and religious instruction were in vain, till government 
came to their aid, and established the National 
Schools, firom which the word of God is excluded, and 
its place supplied, by superstitious and lying legendst 
and controversial popish catechisms. 

Whatever therefore, may be the case in England^ 
there are not now. any speculative notions in Ire« 
land, that would lead the people to resist the go* 
vernment, or oppose themselves to the law ; all causes 
of popular discontent are now merely local, and are 
such as arise from poverty, and want of employment: 
and these are mainly produced by the agitation that is 
kept up. The priest has separated the peasant from 
his natural protector ; he inspires him with a feeling 
of hostility to his landlord, and drags him to the hus- 
tings oUten against his will — and by the threat of 
refusing absolution, compels him to give perhaps a 
perjured vote in support of his own nominee. 
. The landlord naturally dreads such a power, ar- 
rayed by such agency against him, and a feeling is 
created in his mind which prevents all useful measures 
of amelioration. Many desert their residences in dis- 
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V or in fear> and the conntrj is tlras deprired of 
tke weateh, and moral influence of a * resident gentry. 
No eapitalist will embark hfis property, in works of 
useful and productive industry^ in tbe centre of a 
lawless populace, and thus il|e peoplie are, in conse* 
quence of their own conduct, deprived of employment 
—paying the penalty of their own turbulence. Nb mea- 
sures are ever thought of to recompenee the unfor* 
tttnate peasant for the injury he has sustained, by 
being' made the blind andmiserable instinment* of the 
revolutionary leaders When- he is ejected fronr his 
little tenement, and destitute of employment, his heart- 
less and unprincipled exciters never dreanr of 'recom- 
pensing the wretched victim whom ibeyhare misled. 
His distress may form a topie of declaraation in the 
House of Commons, orat the hustingSi.whHst the m is e ry 
irhich has resulted from following the advice of those 
•*-who excite only to betray, will also preserve him 
as a more ready agent in the work of turbulence 
and of revolution. 

The long agitation, of the Roman Catholic question^ 
lias called into activity a new class of politicians, most' 
of whom still follow the trade of agitation ; ignorant of 
the true interests of the country, and careless of' its im- 
provement, they seek only notoriety for* themselves. 
These men have not within themselves any of tiie 
legitimate elements of civil power, — ^they have neither 
influence nor talent, nor numbers to accomplish their 
objects, and some of them agitate for interest or noto^ 
Tiety alone, not distinctly knowing what'pofitical mea- 
aures they mean to effect, or how they are to be accom^ 
pKshed; vague ideas of liberty and separatioB may fiosl' 
~^^wn the shallow and bubling current of their 'niiwla»' 



hoi- th^ are heaAwsi andpuvpoaelaia. . Tiiese spneokt 
Ifttive repftblioanBrand revoIutlonarT" politteiims, whot 
follow in the wate of M^. O'Connell, are to all intesta' 
axidpiivpoBes as nolhiog; except so far as they contri^- 
ba<te to jwell the gale<)f tidrbuleoce* They constitute an* 
aaclience for the leading aetor to deelaim to— tfaey^obejr 
hiscommands— register his earthly vowSy— and assem* 
ble or disperse at bis bidding. There is not a man of 
talent in connezioii with them, for though apparently 
of their body, I should be sorry to identify widi them, 
such men as Mr. Shiel, or Mr. Wyse. 

If the chief agitator and the priests stood aloof, they 
would not be able to get up a public meeting at which 
five respectable men would be present, I doubt much- 
wliether they could even assemble the chairmen or 
the coal-porters. 

In truth there is no real union between these Solons- 
and the priests ; the latter never were, nor are they 
BOW nor ever will be republicans. — ^In every country 
die Roman priesthood have always been the advocates 
of despotism, and the enemies of civil libertyi and Bbove 
an of its great engine the press. 

The operation of the penal code in Ireland, placed 
the priest in such a position as compelled him to unite 
with the republican party ; the same chain pressed 
thenr down together, and it was the policy of both to 
make every effort for its removal : they both ftlt its 
pressure alike, and they concurred in their' eflbrts to 
break the bondage in* which they were held. 

It may be demanded, is not that chain now brokeuy 
and do not these respective parties appear to be still 
united, and do they not continue to occupy the same 
common position'? But even so, iti is for objects so 
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totally distiQcty that they are» id fret, the very anti- 
podes to each other. In general the better and more 

intelligent class of radicals^ neither regard the priest, 
nor believe in his religion. Popery, however many may 
seemingly profess it, is in fact rapidly waining away 
amongst the more intelligent ; it was the pressure of 
the penal code that produced the outward conformity, 
and the present state of parties continues to maintain 
it But reason is at length beginning to resume her 
sway, and superstition is fast losing its hold of the en- 
lightened class of Roman Catholics. But all of them 
from the highest to the lowest are most hostile, 
whatever may be their religious belief, to the temporal 
power of the priesthood. 

The priest tolerates no authority but his own, the 
dream of civil liberty never disturbs his holy slumbers* 
The Pope is Christ*s vice-gerent — ^the priest is his 
aidecamp, and hit church is Christianity. He tells 
his followers that there is no salvation out of its pale, 
and that every other form of Christianity is a damna* 
ble heresy ; — the power of the church — is the power of 
the priesti he admits noneother, and when he lends him- 
self to despotism, it is for an equivalent, and because 
he himself enslaves the tyrant that rules. He has no 
sympathy with the radical ; no community of common 
interest) and he has under the happy auspices of Lord 
Mulgrave now been enabled to assume a much more 
elevated position for himself. His cupidity already 
anticipates the possession of the revenues of the estab- 
lished church. It is not civil liberty he seeks — his ob- 
jects are wealth and domination, spiritual as well as 
temporal, his agency is superstition, and he brutalises, 
and excites the peasantry to render them more effec- 
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tually, and more wiilioglj, his instruments. The mam 
who carries the keys of heaven and of hellfbr the Lord 
and the keys of purgatory on his own account, always 
opens and shuts the door for a consideration. The priest 
despises the radical ^ though he has joined him as a ne* 
cessary agent, in keeping up the disorganizing and 
destructive excitement that prevails : in order that ha 
may lead the peasant to the warfai'e that would erect 
the papal edifice on the ruins of the protestant church. 

The priest and the radical, though really adverse to 
each other's ultimate views, concur in hostility to the 
connection with England, — in hatred to its church— 
and in the desire to overturn all the protestant insti- 
tutions of the country. They both know, that these 
objects can alone be obtained through the agency of 
an ignorant peasantry ; who are for this reason exci* 
ted to hatred against England and protestantism, and 
also against all the respectable classes of society, whe- 
ther Protestant or lioman Catholic. In this their unioa 
for evil purposes, there is no real cordiality, they 
fully understand each other. The priests measure 
the radical as accurately as he takes measure of 
them, they are to each other " Hypocrites without de- 
ceiving," and should any temporary alienation en- 
^ue, they might re-enact the scene of Peachum and 
Lockit, and exclaim " brother, brother, we are both in 
the wrong.** 

Previously to the passing of the relief bill, there 
was a strong political feeling pervading every part of 
the country, and a fixed and general determination on 
the part of the Roman Catholics, to assert their natu- 
ral rights, and to shake ofi the pressure of that im- 
politic and unjust code of laws«— which b^und down 
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^Hhe tlM peer and the peasant; The pteaAiig of tkHf 
"ime measure has now left tfaeni noreal eaute of pofi^cai 
Aeontenty Umt presses on them, as Roman/CatlMiea'; 
wmA those» who yet linger in the camp <if* tlie radical 
pirtyy ^onld connder, that the causes trhicfa first :ledt 
tiiem to assemble, have ceased,— and that new Tiews 
ef eivfl and religious policy have daiwned on itti 
fadical and priestly leaders ; it is noir no longer a coi»^ 
test for the privileges of the constitution, but forthe von^ 
stitution itself,— -it is no longer whether vm fi^all enjoy 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty*— but whether 
we shall be subjected to the temporal and spiritud 
bondage of the priest The only question now at issue 
hf whether we shall be allowed to remain in peaeefhl 
aecority under a permanent and orderly government, 
or be at the mercy of a lawless populace, the ready in'- 
slniments of every unprincipled agitator, and the super- 
stitious slaves of the most pernicious priesthood, that 
€Ter enlisted superstition in their aid to effect the in* I 
teUectu^, moral and spiritual degradation of man. 

It must be evident to every one, more especially 
since the infliction on the country of our present chief 
governor, tihat new views of civil and religious policy 
in>w animate the actors that occupy the political arena, 
and that they now contend for objects which they had 
not hitherto avowed. It is true their declamations are 
tsimilar, but their words have acquired a new and an 
imusual signification . Libertyin our modern vocabulary 
— ^means radicalism — the legitimate power of the law 
justly administered, now signifies the power of a law* 
less mob, and the undisturbed organization of revolu- 
tionary societies. The liberal protestant of the old school 
>8S already become obsolete ; to be now entitled to 



tiiattii^Iililimi Ive ntwit' be the Bef^H^fti^Hrer of 4fli 
demgegtiey and tile sttteemeiii tool of the priaiij 
Hei%imHi tdenmlMi in our* sev poMcal dict^nerj^ 
meftns^tlie vpdlkjllimt aad^ MlMwieten ef the Pt*ote9tftnt 
cfau«cbr«ad the*a«eendaney ef> the Church of Rome^ 
with ett its cooeomitaat ihirkness and tyranny. 

*^ Justiee for Ireland ^ meonal^ aseendaney of '1&)» 
mob: itis no longer to baveliie aiagistraejr, the grand 
jury^ the bench) and the parlhrnient open to Roman Cai* 
tholioe ; it is ne longer the reformation of' oar code of 
laws.; it is no longer tibe improvement of our roads, 
andfaariboursy or to encourage' our mining, mannfhctu^ 
rlng» agricultural or commercial industry. Justice for 
Ireland now sonifies none of these valuable objects-— 
it is to degrade still lower the elective fhmchi^e, ta 
render the very rabble the masters of the country,— 
who at the priestly mandate, will return base and servile 
representatives, be they Protestant or Roman, wha 
must give their support to a government that permits 
plans to be matured, which are intended to obtain 
a domestic parliament ; from which all but radicals and 
papists would be excluded, or to effect the still more 
sweeping measure of separating priest-ridden Ire- 
land from Protestant England. 

This is the true signification of justice for Ireland, 
and this is Mr. O'ConnelFs precious panacea for heal- 
ing the wounds of the country, and restoring to it the 
blessings of wealth and tranquillity. 

Whatever may be the ultimate effects of the reform 
bill in England, in Ireland it has proved most disas- 
trous, and the extension of the elective franchise^to 
the extreme degree it has obtained here, has not only 
destroyed the befitting balance of power in this coun« 
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try, sunk property and iDtellig^icey ikr below their due 
l^rel, bat it lias given birth to a new systehi of political 
opinions, and has also called into activity a new class 
of politicians. — It has returned to parliament men, who 
never even in their dreams of ambition, would have 
fancied such an elevation for themselves ; and it has 
produced a* systematic and an universal co-operation 
between the priests and "the radical leaders, to 
govern the country by the agency of peasant 
-voters. — Every individual therefore who is not 
altogether regardless of -the tranquillity of th6 country, 
and who is not prepared to surrender its government 
to mob and priestly sway musf now look forward with 
the utmost anxiety and apprehension, to the result of 
this new system of policy,— advocated by this new 
dass of legislators. 



CHAPTER I. 



IRELAND AS IT IS UNDER LORD MULGRAVB. 



The revolutionary opinions now so prevalent in Ire« 
land, and the agitation which has been so assiduously 
kept up to carry them into operation, are chiefly attri- 
butable to the comprcHnising policy of the whig 
government. It is true that the seeds of them were 
long since sown, but Lord Mulgrave*s government 
has, in a most eminent degree, caused them to bloom 
and blossom forth in full and rank exuberance. Let 
us now examine how far the practical results of his 
administration have atoned for the disorganizing and 
dangerous views of radical and priestly legislation, 
which his policy has, in so eminent a degree called 
into life and activity, and let us see how far it 
has contributed to tranquillize Ireland, and to consoli- 
date the union between the countries, by rendering the 
people happy, obedient to the law and attached to Eng- 
land, and its unparallaled constitution. 

It was, some time back, the fashion of the radical 
press, to boast of the tranquillity M'hich Lord Mul- 
grave's govemmeni had effected in Ireland ; but the 
daily accounts that come up from the country, of out- 
rage and of murder, have rendered the,Mulgrave tran- 
quillity a scoff, and a by-word of derision. At no 
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period within the recollection of the writer, have revo- 
lutionary principles been so prevalent, and so openly 
avowed; at no period was hostility to England so 
sedulously inculcated; and at no period did the coun- 
try exhibit so frightful aa aspect of disorganizatioDy 
of lawlessness, and of crime. When, therefore, we 
examine the boasted tranquillity, effected by Lord Mul« 
grave weshatt.find.Aat he hm not only rendened the 
country far more turbulent than it was before, but 
that turbulence has even assumed a far more formid- 
aUe iobameter. There raey have been times o^ greater 
aetmd (sinw, tiie prisons may have' been more cwwdec^v 
aed.tiie criminai calendar more loaded, btrtlhere. never 
waaa period of such syettmaitie i«tiniidatioB, andol: 
crime. Opposition to the law not only {Hrevaiis througfe* 
out the country, hnt that oppesition is reguiariy organ^' 
i»d into a system, a; fact even admitted by himself. 

Every eflbrt is made> on the part of the government, 
to conceal tiie great extent of the enormities actually 
committed ; and Mr. C Connell and the priests, now diat 
the castle seems to be under their dominioo, endeavour 
to preserve the semblance of a hollow and treacherous 
tranquilHty, to hold the peasant as the slip holds tbe 
blood-hound, till it is time to loose him at his prey- 
but their effcnrts are in vain, the excitement which both 
parties feel it essential to keep up, for the attainment 
of their respective objects, defies even the semblance 
of tranquillity; and the frightful scenes of outrage and 
of murder, with which the press daily teems, are as 
the showers of ashes from the crater which proclaims 
the fire that rages: within, and which if providence pre- 
vent not, may herald the overwhelming eruption that 
iato Mow. 



baeor oommittait ipiig|Bilile3rtrortKnpd.-ifl tbe oprai dxf 
*^wmcn nipbawiaepiate bef«fe3ii|^t»ftll»tlmirfcRiiftiiB» 
snashadrto pieces, JHud their inuMKtes. hndailly-assauiledl 
The apemtismi4kMatm tbe law to Iwii emfHojerj and a 
eombiiied andflpniiiiBfale system of inthutd^ is die 
present otAbbpx4 tfamg^ both' ire the citjand in tht 
country* If a tradesanit^oflBBbe^ir acertain prices— 
if tbe maifter iboald onploy a -vroricnnn vbo» the 
oombinstociidoiDDliBMRs^oD, violence^ pttrfaapsmnrder; 
is'liie rerah; lite master is oentroUed and intimtdated 
by those to vhoar he givvs bread, and the operative k 
not allowed to ;fiUlo(ir his' oecopaUon^ aeoording* to bm 
own estimate of the payment he should receive— -he is 
compelled to be idle, unless he can exact ^e amoitat of 
wages which the combinators have laid down. This 
species of combination^ and intimidatioti^ is^ at the pref» 
sent time, infinitely more alarming, and more danger* 
ous than ever — being as it is, conneeted with the 
general system of, revolutionary movement, that is so 
actively kept up for ulterior purposes. It is no longef; 
as formerly, a combination of wovlanen to extort 
higher wages, but it is a combination connected with 
revolutionary principles and c^jeets. 

It seems now the policy of the agitator, seconded by 
the priest, in accordance widi some new political' aar« 
rangementsof their own, to put down the combinatioBi 
amongst the tradesmen, that was at a former period 
pre-eminently excited and encouraged by Mr. O'Con* 
nell himself, and which he may again excite, under m 
leas subservient government — It it is on the operation 
ofihe law that weshouid rely for the suppression of ille*^ 
gal assooiationB. If the principlebe onoe admkted, that 
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die law is. to sleeps and that tranqdllity is to be pre* 
•erved by priests, and radical leaders, we then consti- 
tute these men the masters of the country ; besides, it 
must be suspected, and it will soon be evident, that 
their assistance has been obtained by some degrading 
policy of the government, which will give them in- 
creased power, and render them more formidable dis- 
turbers, when it suits their policy* 

The country never was in so deplorable a condition, 
as it is now, ribbon societies are more general, and more 
regularly organized, and violence, intimidation and 
murder, prevail in every part of the country.— The 
landlord lives in fear, and in danger, the peasant is his 
master ; he dictates to him the steward he is to employ, 
the labourer he is to hire, the rent he is to charge for 
his land, and the tenant that is to occupy it; should 
any of these demands be refused, the harvest is not 
gathered in, or it is trampled down and destroyed ; 
the cattle are houghed, and the haggard, the barn, per- 
haps the dwelling-house itself, is consumed. If a 
disorderly servant be dismissed, if an insolvent tenant 
be made to give place to another, if the landlord should 
look for a more advantageous letting of his ground, 
threats of violence and assassination are proclaimed in 
the most public manner, written notices are posted up, 
public rumour echoes the threat, and the victim selec- 
ted for destruction is either publicly murdered in the 
open day, or his house is attacked at night, and himself, 
and generally his whole family, brutally beaten or 
butcliered. 

The very landlord himself has been murdered in his 
own field in the noon-day, in the midst of his work- 
men, and evidently with their privity and concurrence^ 
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by a ferocious band of ruffians brought from a distance, 
and regularly organized for the work of blood. 

The election of the members of parliament is no 
longer free ; and the legitimate influence of the landed 
proprietors, and of the resident gentry, has ceased. Mr. 
O'Connell names the candidate, and the peasant, in 
obedience to the priestly mandate, returns him. The 
wretched peasant himself, frequently in opposition 
to his wishes, and always to his interests, is compelled, 
by the priest, to vote against his landlord. The priest 
tells him he is to vote for his God^ and for his religion, 
that it would be sinful to vote otherwise, and if he hesi* 
tates — he threatens not to absolve him. The ignorant 
peasant being led to believe in the monstrous doctrine 
that the priest's assistance is essential to his salvation, 
and that he has no prospect of heaven without his ab- 
solution—the Almighty being merely the passive and 
obedient instrument of the priest. 

Peijury and intimidation preside over the elections; 
the hustings are surrounded by a lawless and ferocious- 
rabble; they infest and impede its approaches ; and the 
csandidate who bids the highest in the mart of sedition, 
and bows lowest to the priest, is sure to be returned* 
One of their prelates, in the overflowing of his over- 
weening arrogance, has boasted that they could return a 
cow-boy for any county in Ireland. Woe to the Roman 
Catholic, whatever his rank or station may be, who 
dares to vote in opposition to the priestly mandate ; 
the secret whisper is sent forth, or the terrors of the 
church are openly arrayed against him; he is de- 
nounced from the altar, called turn-coat, renegade and 
apostate, and an enemy to his church and to his hdy 
religion. His neighbours avoid him in fear; his life and 
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property beoome hiseeare; eveiy cifbrt is made ia 
injure him in all hi« pnrraits ; he walks about a naarked' 
BUm : tlbo withering curse of the priest is on his head,* 

A system of' the most formidable and frightful intinn- 
datfon imit^nally pvevatls, and crimes of the deepest diet 
are publicly committed with impunity; property is de- 
alioyed; the peaeefal are assailed', and dreadfully beaten; 
liie criiBe of murder is of more than daily occurrence. 

Those who witness scenes of incendiarism, of plunder, 
and of blood, dare not give evidence; the jury-man 
dreads the consequences of his verdict; those who 
sufler are afiraid to prosecute, through dread of being 
sidgeeted to a still greater calamity; the witness pre« 
iKMrieates in his evidence^ he is terrified into perjury, 
amd the priest absolves him. Perjury in the present 
state of Ireland, amongst the lower classes, is, in such in>* 
sfemces, soarely, if at all, considered a crim^ ; it is in the 
cause of the church, and the end justifies the means. 

The country gentleman dares not avow or act on his 
afhnonf he must at least be passive, or abandon hb 
rtadenee ; he is no longer a free agent; he has neither 
freedom of action, nor of opinion. Intimidation col- 
lects the O'Connell tribute ; it compels the Protestant 
to court the protection of the priest, by giving him^ 
money, bestowing land, and subscribing to build his 
ohapel ; and thus to contribute to the support of a 
superstition, which, if a believing Christian, he must 
hold in abhorrence, and even as a mere politician, he 
must regard with dread and apprehension. 
The liandlord does not receive his rent, nor the 

^^ The curse of the priest on you" is a freqneot expression amoD^ 



nnnbterlibreHli^ ibe^r go to swell the contributioni 
irtiieh Mr; O^Coimell levies off the country, to rewavcl 
Vm for miiofaieyouBly disturbing' it ; and to the priest^ 
m his ini ttgator and co-partner^ the work. No ad^ 
quale means are employed by the government to repress 
diese' crying evils; the parties who excite them bein^ 
those who return the members to parliament that su9«> 
taiii Lord Mulgrave in dBSeet The influence of supev^ 
stilion, and of political excitement, paralyzes the power 
of the law, and fbrce and ^r are now the authorities 
IB' Ireland. 

The jails are thrcFwn open, and the convicted crimi>«^ 
Bai is again let loose on society. The police do not" 
afford adequate protection ; it has even been proposed^ 
tor let' theni out only on hire ; and the novel doctrine 
Has been' pat forward, that the protection of the liie> 
and property of the subject is no longer a governments 
duty or coooem, but a matter of money, a pecuniary* 
COonpeDsation for a perhaps faithless protection. 

The police constable refoses, and with impunity also, 
obedience to his commanding officer, and grossly iasultr 
tibe magbixacy ; the officer who endeavours to prevent 
disturbance^ and personally'tries to arrest the criminair 
when those under him affcnrd no assistance, is flippantly 
and unbecomingly reprimanded for over zeal in the*dis* 
diai^ of his duty. The remonstrances of a loyal> 
resident^ and most respectable magistracy, are disre* 
garded, in Carlow, Limerick, and elsewhere ; an open^ 
investigation is refused to their request, and the matter 
complained of is referred to a secret inquisition. 

When the new police are in full operation, selected^ 
awl officered as there is every reason to beHcfve they 
-a^ll be, by Mr. O'Ckwnell and the priests ;. and wheiv 
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the magistracy shall be deprived of its honourable and 
loyal menibersy and their places filled up by radical 
influence, we may then look forward with confidence 
to the maintenance of public tranquillity : the landlord 
will then be enabled effectually to collect his rent, and 
the minister his tithe; mob disturbance in fiivour 
of popish and radical candidates, will be effectually 
repressed, and Protestants may avow their principles, 
and sleep with open doors, in confidence and in safety* 

The policy of the government seems to be, not to 
govern with a liberal and impartial spirit, but to be 
factious and exclusive — servile to the priest, and revo« 
lutionary radical — hostile to. the Protestant loyalist and 
his church. 

The maintenance of the Protestant religion is now 
presumed to be a matter of indifference. It is deemed 
illiberal, and even some Protestants have pronounced 
M fanatical^ to endeavour to open the eyes of the 
people to the sacred light of the gospel, — and some in 
the extreme spirit of miscalled and mistaken liberality, 
have gone so far as to declare, that it is a most unbe* 
coming and reprehensible aggression, against the 
priests, to endeavour, even by religious instruction, to 
withdraw the people from the darkness of their super- 
stition. 

Romanism is wonderfully grown into favour, its 
priests are now to be an accredited body, having as 
such, dominion and sway in the land ; they are to be as- 
sisted in coercing the people, and withholding from them, 
the Bible. Instead of remaining in their chapels, and 
confining theroseives to their religious duties; these 
clerical gentlemen now assume the first places at dinnem 
^d public assemblies, strut about as public function 
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aries, embellish the levee with their presence, and carrf 
their courtly accomplishments to the very table of the 
viceroy, 

Wonderfiil discoveries have of late years been made 
in the science of government The sagacity of our 
present rulers has found out, that peasants are the 
wisest and purest class of electors ; that the country 
should be surrendered up to the dominion of priests and 
radicals; that Romanism has ceased to be a dark, gross 
and idolatrous superstition, that its priests are the meek^ 
holy, legitimate, and inspired successors of the apostles, 
and that they hold the keys to shut or open at pleasure 
the gates of heaven or of hell, just as people confess 
to them, and receive their valuable absolutions. But 
above all, the fatal discovery has been made — that 
religious instruction is not a concern of the state ; that 
to educate the youthful mind in gospel principles is a 
matter of indifference ; that having achieved the glo- 
rious victory of the reformation, we should throw away 
its fruits and again surrender the country to the dark 
guidance of the priests of the church, from which, 
after a long and arduous struggle, we are now happily 
emancipated ; that we should establish schools to 
propagate and perpetuate the doctrines of Roman« 
ism ; that the youth of the country should be sur- 
rendered up to the enlightened care of these blind 
guides, lest even one solitary ray of light should enter 
into their minds ; and that the priests should be allowed 
in opposition alike to the precepts of Christ and his 
apostles, to close the sacred volume, and teach the 
people that it is dangerous to read that book which the 
apostles were inspired to write for their instruction. 
The administration of the Duke of Wellington and 
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JSir . Robert .£eel iieslowiBd on .tke Rcnian iCttthoiles 
Aeir full skaie of civil and religious itbortj^ 
but wisely resting there, it gave no ascendaiicj' 
to their priests. It also mamtained thePraiastaat insti- 
tutiens of the countrj, aiid above 4ill it maiateined th^ 
established church— -Hihe ;great stay of social .order^^aad 
of a rational and not afaBalical Christianity. Now.the 
church is openly assailed, . aad every effortis foeiag 
made to effect its destruction, and that too by the very 
party to which Lord Muigrave has so unfortunately 
for his own £une, and the. security of thecountry, sab* 
jected himself. 

Doubtless this subserviency obtained for the sup* 
port of his government a numerical superiority of 
Irish members in parliament, and enables him a little 
longer to enjoy the patronage and emoluments of i^ic% 
and it is now evident, though hitherto disavowed, that 
Lord Mulgrave has fully identified him&e^with the 
radical leader. 

The late elections have unequivocally revealed the 
existence of the compaot-*-on that occasiou, govern- 
ment threw off the mask altogether, and made com* 
mon cause with those who declaim against England^ 
and so fearfully agitate the country. Every possible 
effort was made to obtain the return of the radical can- 
didates, and a species of influence, never hitherto 
employed, to the same extent, or with the same un- 
blushing recklessness, was employed by it to defeat the 
loyal protestant candidates, and to return to parlia- 
ment the servile tools of Mr. O'Connell and the priests* 
and this in opposition to the real wishes of all the 
orderly portion of the community. 

It is notorious that in the late election for Dublin, 
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netther Mr. O'Conaell nor Ue nominee, w«nld kste 
had the least chance of even the. temporary succeas 
which they have obtained, were it not for the ^ in* 
fluence of the castle. It was painful to see gentle^ 
men compelled either to leave their families without 
support, and relinquish situations which they had so 
long, and so honourably filled : or vote in favour of 
those, to whose political and religious sentiments, they 
were, on principle, so strongly opposed. , So low did 
the government descend, and so active were they in 
their exertions to obtain the return of Mr. O'Connell to 
parliament : that even the very tradesmen were tam- 
pered with, and some who had the honesty to be true to 
their principles, and to vote according to the dictate^ 
of their consciences^ were ordered to send in their 
accounts. 

Here then is a monstrous coalition placed in full 
relief before the public eye. The representative of a 
protestant crown, not preserving a dignified neutrality, 
more particularly in an interesting and peculiar crisis, 
where it should have been his policy to ascertain the 
true state of public opinion in Ireland, and have left 
the ele9t\;pii9.Tree for that purpose. He at once co-op- 
erates witH the radical, party, against the protestanta, 
and against the r^sd .sentiments of the better classes of 
the Homan .Catholics, and gives all tlie aid of the go- 
vernment to obtain the return of popish and radical 
members to parliment It is to Lord Mulgrave that 
the English nation is indebted for the ascendancy of 
revolutionary opinions in Ireland ; it is also on the pro- 
cessors of these opinions, that the gracious smiles of his 
ofMiatenance are bestowed, and it is to the same influ- 
ence that England is indebted for that unusual specita 
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of memben that now grace aad embellbh the waUs 
of the House of Commons* 

It is true the party he has joined, whose power 
he has been so instrumental in upholding, and whose 
opinions he has thereby been so influential in dissemi- 
nating and sanctioning— may sustain him a short time 
longer in office — but it will be alone on the condition of 
his subserviency ; the parties that now support him, must 

as a matter of course sway him in return ; he must 
place in their hands the patronage of the castle, and 
follow the line of policy they may think proper to dic- 
tate to him, — obey all their mandates,-— «end a rude 
and saucy letter of disapproval at their bidding; in- 
trude even on the privacy of a ()rivate dinner, and de- 
scend from his vice- regal dignity to commenton a toast 
An honourable and loyal protestant magistrate, of 
high rank and estimation, is dismissed from the com- 
mission of the peace, because at a dinner with his 
friends, he gave a toast commemorative of a victory 
gained by protestants over a band of popish miscreants, 
who came with arms in their hands for the work of 
blood. The man who openly avows hostility to Eng- 
land and her church, — whose every speech is alien- 
ating the minds of the people from the connection, 
and exciting them to sedition, — who never opens his 
mouth but to vituperate the great and the noble in the 
land, and this not at a limited and selected din- 
ner party, but at public meetings, at trades' unions, at 
aggregate and revolutionary assemblies, but also in set 
and deliberate letters, published in the newspapers, 
to be circulated through the country. This very man 
by whom more than all others, Ireland has been re- 
duced to its present turbulent, revolutionary and lawless 
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conditiofn ; whose fearful agitation has caused the 
greater part of the crimes that have been cdmmittddy 
and the innocent blood that has been shed ; there u 
every reason to believe is the master of the viceroy> 
that it is he who directs into what channels, the stream 
of patronage . is to flow t that he appoints to the police, 
to the magistracy, and even to the bench ; and thitt 
he not alone sways the patronage of the ca$tle, but its 
policy also. In short the supporters of Lord Mul» 
grave are not the friends of England, nor .the. clergymen 
of its church; the only party in the country by whicli 
.he is sustained are political priests and. revolutionists. ( 
In a country like Ireland, where it is notorious that 
all the lower classes of Roman Catholics are disaffected, 
and must ever continue so, as long as their priests 
hold them in bondage ; where it is notorious that these 
priests, or apostles as they designate themselves, are t6 
a man opposed to England and to its religion : where an 
active and disloyal faction are employing every mean^ 
in their power to sow the seeds of revolution ; our Pro* 
testant Viceroy co-operates with this very party -Iji* 
opposition to the loyal and respectable protestant portion . 
of the community — dismisses Colonel Verner from the 
magistracy, and returns to parliament Mr. 0*Connell.* 

* Nothing can shew in a stijpnger point of view the degrading 
subserviency to which Lord Mulgrave was obliged to submit, than his 
rude and arrogant communications to the Royal Dublin Society, over 
which he had no species of control whatsoever, because that in the 
exercise of the privileges entrusted to it by its charter, it did not 
choose to enroll amongst its members, a Romish priest, who had 
identified his church with the radical party in Ireland, and in his. 
^ apostolid*' character, sanctioned the system of agitation pursuedi 
by Mr. O'ConneU, and even subscribed money to reward him for 
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In n^tiini lor all this penonal and political aiibser* 
4fktiacjj iheae new supporters of ^e castle promise him 
«to tamquinise the coontry ; but Mb tranquillity is not 
tt» iieiire tianqnillity of tbe lamr — ^but the tranquilfity of 
leenpact; ategular debtor and creditor account between 
^rioo^regal subserviency on theonepart, and radical 
^anquiUity on the other. 

Rerokitionary sociedes are to be organized, dissdlv- 
««d» or re-»con8tructed ; the question of repeal is to be 
mmweA, or to be let slumber, public meetings of the 
joiaost imd meat fearful description are to be assem- 
bled, or we shall be allowed to remain in tranquOltty-^ 
^jpiecisely as the conduct of the Viceroy conciliates or 
dUspleases Mr» O'ConnelL 

'distmbhii^ the country, and who abo exhibited the groBBest snd most 
dlqniiiBg ehnfflhig, nspeetiBg an hiftmous mA of thnlegy, Is 
which the |l^ynooib,iBiBStf are 6dncBEted« In tUi book principles 
snhTOCiiveof all political and nuual obhgatloDB an laid down, anda 
systiespi is put before na in minute and diaguating detai],which enables 
any filthy, sensual or perhapa half drunken priest, ad libitum^to extort 
hrtheeonftsslonal, fiom the lips of modesty, details, which a ddicate 
AsMlewoidd even ahxink fimn comimmicating to her mother. 
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Jik^viieo thus fiev coQBideved tiie reyolntionary views 
wiaA Yflag poHoy haa given birth to in Ireland, and the 
TBAKHUZLLiTY which has resoked from Lord Mub 
gfarve's hi^py government: we i^iall now proceed 
Kove particiilarly to leview the leading featares of hia 
Lordship's administration, and the consequences thfl( 
•le Hfcdy to result iherefromi shmild it &tally for the 
teontry^ be aUowed to comaniie. 

Never did a Lord Lieutenant ascend the vice«*regal 
daone of this kingdom wiih so much power to do 
gped^ Bever did a public man torn the poweri in such 
foil and unmeasured confidence entrusted to him^ 
more to the purposes of evil. 

The government of his immediate predecessors was 
essentially liberal and conciliatory to the Roman Catho- 
lics. The various opposition which Lords Wellesley and 
Anglesea ecperieneed here, and the very limited power 
with which they were entrusted from the other sid^ 
placed them in a peculiar state of embarrassment: 
fflr Robert Peel even declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that Lord Wellesley was not answerable for tb^ 
policy of his administration, but that it was dictated tQ 

lttiii» 1^ thoso who sent him ov«r« 
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In Ireland all their measures were opposed by a re- 
gularly organised and most influential piEirty, who bad 
hitherto reigned supreme, enjoying the exclusive pos- 
session of all the places of emolument and of power 
under the government. The magbtracy — the bench— « 
the bar — ^the church, in short all our civil and reli- ' 
gious institutions, concurred in thwarting every measure 
of their government The English cabinet was not 
decided, even when emancipation was granted ; Tory 
policy prevailed as before, and the emancipation for 
all practical'purposes was merely nominal. When the 
Whigs came into power, they followed that treacher-* 
eus and vaccillating policy, by which as a. partyrthey 
have always been distinguished ; the same policy con* 
tinued to rule Ireland, and th6 viceroy was little oLore 
than a cypher. 

Judging from the career which unfortunately for 
our tranquillity and security, he has been permitted 
io run, we are justified in inferring that Lord Mul- 
girave came over here with full power to carry the' en- 
actments of the relief bill into practical operation,* 



* Under whatever point of view we may consider the relief bill, 
ihere can be only one opinion respecting the mode in which it was 
carried, and though, according to the opinion of the writer, the mea- 
sure abstractedly considered was a wise one, as being calculated to se-* 
)>arate the more intelligent part of the Roman Catholic laity ftaok 
|he,|^iiirch of Bome—stlU the mode in whidi^ it was carried-^-^he 
^vow^l that it was conceded to turbulence-«.the total d'isregard- of 
securities for the Protestant church«— the recklessness with which it 
Was hurried through the house, without any one efficient enactment 
iokeep'down the Roman priesthood, coupled with the total aiidsud- 
tleh abandonment of former principles, all these coiaideraiions are 
calculated to leave on the joind of every Protestant no^veix fintNUw 
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and to administer equal and impartial justice to ever/ 
sect^ and to every political party in the country. It 
would appear that he had full power from the other 
side, and be had: no party to thwart him here. He 
eould' at pleasure have dismissed his chamberlain^ 
Without: the humiliation of being constrained to pen- 
sion him: and the present Lord Chancellor did not 
maintain that high and uncompromising^ political con- 
sistency> ■ that distinguished the conduct of Lord 
Manners. 

The Marquis Wellesley, and Lord Anglesea may 
be considered in the light of pioneers, who had clearecf 
the way before him ; they had borne the brunt of the 
hatde, and left him an open field in which imperishable 
laurels might have been acquired. The tory party 



able impression, either of the wisdom or consisto^cy ^f the two- 
priDcipal actors m thp scene, orpf their motWes. i*^^4£^^|^'^^^ 
fubseqUent conduct, it would ^ppfat\i&^'^%^elcK|j^ 
Yiews of national eonciliation and subsequent beneficiu re91ilt8~-bu1^ 
&btthey:^ere afnad to face the datrger' which they had'weaklj^ 
^agined.-^ danger more in fancy than in reality. The RcAnan (Da-r 
tholics as a body would not have dared to hazard a dvil war ; besides, 
the biU did not effect its professed objects of conciliation, and no 
effi>ri was made to separate the orderly pprtion of the' Roman Ca*^ 
thoUes from those' who carried on the system of imitation, and the* 
ooantiy.xftmained precisely in the same condition as before It was:^ 
git^ted. 

Nerer was' there efl^eted hj any statesman so sweeping a 8ub«. 
version <^ former policy, without any one concomitant or neces- 
sary check, to meet the danger and diificulties that would naturall/ 
be expected tolresult-^and which unfortunately have resulted.' Ou^ 
pceMot Ticeroy has pursued a siiU more dangerous course, proi^ 
tndng; his government before disloyal priests and zdielHotts zadi^ 
cals^ and ruling the coontiy by their agency. 
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aneeso dominant inlcBlaiidiwspow^r to i B " ti heotaiiy 
party had dissolred tbeir society ; they had mtlov^m 
Ae arm of the government to suatam them^ and. tfai 
population of the country iras a^^dnBt Aem* So con* 
pletely were they depressed, that whea Lord MulgniM 
came over, they had ostensibly ceased to be. & parl^ 
and they must have been themsebrea; c< 
that as such, they i^ever could resume tiieir 
position ; — the hitherto exdosive tory» had in. 
already merged into the more liberal consenratinek 

The policy of the English cabinet w» most hmaxt" 
able to Ireland, and there was no beneficial meaampt of 
amelioration that might not hawe been obtained' ferife 
Ko Lord Lieiatenant had eveB saoh a foree«f moraliiBi* 
fluence, political power, and popular suppoift aa Lead 
Mulgrave was invested with ; — never had a man in his 
aituation so fine a career of national utility before 
&im. It seemed as if every moral and political 
force combined to open a field for him where everj^ 
species of political glory might be wo]i» The apiiifr 
«f the age alao was with him, and had he hM 
Ae reins of the government with common dfeere^ 
Hon, he might have diffused peace, order, and 
satisfaction through the country, and he could also 
Iiave brought to his [side all the well i^egulated 
attd sound portion of society, Psateatani. ae weU 
as Roman Catholic. To him was entrusted tin 
task of reconstructing the social edifice* in Ireland, 
imd he could have rallied round him all the re- 
apectable portion of the two parties that divided itg 
ittd conciliated the Roman Catholics to hiagoiMBb» 
aieiitwitiiottt ineiirringthe hostifittF oi ABm»tmw» 
elusive Protestants. IbmwR Jt jobotiots Am>^ pmir 
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HAvs BEEN EXTiN«>uisHED ; and ihiis new etreagthl 
would thereby ha^i^ b@en added to the chain, thab 
happily for Ireland yef encircles the countries* 

On. his arrival here^c Iielaad was essentially dmdodt 
into three parties— the tory and esdusava party on: thff 
one side, and the Roman Catholics and their Pmtestr- 
ant friends on the. other. The third parfy, headed^ tq^, 
IMr. O'Connelly too' insignificant of themselves to> de^ 
serve notice, were > enabled to assiuHe a formidable' 
position from the violentand revolutionary spirit, which, 
the Roman priests had excited' amongst the lowers 
elassesy but more immediately amongst the pea^ 
santry. It was altogether by priestly influence: 
that O'Connell waa able to bring, tfaifr class into actioUfi 
and he owed that power to the priest; who aided hjj^ 
the teKtoM of lufi ehiufch, wM^al^me able to excite ih«u 
peasant against his landloic^ and against the law* 

All the mere respectable classes' of the Romaa Cam 
tbolics were fully satisfied with the boon which thej^ 
had obtained; they were tired of ag}tation» and unfiEi- 
Tourable to radicalism, they wished, to tuni their sworda 
into ploughshares^ and to enjoy in quiet and in amilg^ 
with their Protestant fellow-couutrymen the possessieti 
of the rights they had obteiitedh^Noi so with Mr 
O'ConneE and las supporteia the psiests* lie aougirt 
personal aggrandizement, which lur eooidioidy oMin 
by first becoming formidable asian.agiiatopi*>-end: tien 
nuddng' his terms with goyemmenty and receiving a 
price to suspend hie agitation. The pBieslswa^aloiwhi 
cex3ieity.tiiey had^beomobjeetkimew^A^t^gfBmattm 
meat of their own dnsrckaadliiesabftGnskui of the 9m^ 
teslttit one ; awd in tiie &llconfideacettisBl(lfo.O' CkNUHll 
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concurred with them in these views, and would lend them 
his aid in their accomplishment; they collected for him 
the rent, swelled the gale of his popularity, and gave 
efficiency to his agitation. The excitation of an ig- 
norant and superstitious peasantry against Protestant 
England and her heretical church, as they always call 
it, being the only means by which they could hope to 
effect their objects— agitation in violence of all their 
most solemn promises went on as before. — The party 
hitherto opposed to the Roman Catholics, seeing the 
use they now made of the power they had acquired, 
naturally preserved their former position of hostility, 
and such Protestants as would otherwise have acquiesced 
in the measure of the relief bill, were necessarily forced 

by the violence of the radical party on the one hand, 

• • • • • ^ 

dad the avowed objects of the priests on the other, to* 
ibe every eflR>rt to counteract them, and if possible to 
re-enact the penal code, from a firm convicHoh that 
it- wa^ essential to their own security, and to the pre- 
servation of the church and constitution. - • - - 
*' This demonstration of the tory party kept many 
of the respcfctable portion of the Roman Catholics and 
i^ome of their Protestant friends iii the radical camp ; 
they dreaded the intolerance of a tory government, and 
the renewal of restrictive laws ; hence action and reac- 
tion, as the violent partizans of both sides kept up the 
: ene of civil discord. 

I The Viceroy had, in a great measure, the control 
d both these parties. As soon as the Roman Catholic 
gtotry were convinced, tliat strict and impartial justice 
would be rendered to. them, and that they woiiM have 
their full consideration with the government, cind their 
ihare in the distribution of places of trust, of power 



and emolameni» they would at onee hikre left the 
radical and priestly faction ; and the liberal Proteao^ 
tantsi except^ perhapsjihose who spedidated on elections^ 
must necessarily: have followed- their example. ': > 

The agitators and priests being thereby deprived of 
the co-operatioQy which alone gave a moral sanction toi 
their proceedings, would be easily subdued and.bcongh£ 
under the.wholesome dominion of the law; and if any 
insurrectionary movement, on the part of the peasantryt 
should occur, and that it could be traced to those who 
are secretly escdting them to disloyalty; a few salutary 
legal examples made of thbir revbrencbs would have 
a most wonderful influence in effecting tranquillity* 

It was toUh the greater difficulty agitation was kept up 
before Lord Miilgrave came over->— i^ was actually 
forced on the people ; every effort was. strained ^by 
Mr* 0*ConneU to sustain it, evidently . for ; selfidh 
purposes — and careless of the frightful results it 
was every day producing. Even now, though it 
flourishea under the happy auspices of his Excellency ,. 
the Roman Catholic gentry are, to a man, opposed to 
the radical leaders and their measures, and wait only 
for an opportunity to withdraw from them without im-i 
putation. 

LordMulgrave might not alone have rallied round 
his government all the respectable portion of the 
liberal Protestant and Roman Catholic community; 
but he might also have, obtained the support of those 
who, from apprehension of popish power, were hitherto 
too • exclusive, but whose political views had lately 
undeigone a salutary change, who are even now, as 
they have always been, the best friends of the'con- 
nection. Had he acted with sound discretign and. 
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amum il tfceir conidencey ineoiiviaeinB^ Aanr ttat bl 
woidd uphoU the CoutitaHoB in CkaMbwdifiMn 
Sriprawrre, mnctete, dl tiie PrataitaBt uMlttMliuM 
of tbe ooonivy*- make ^e Unr nqpedid, mti> guwu 
Hie oomitry in the spifU; of a BtotntaBfc Stitanaan— ■ 
tetaid of idtalifyhig^ his goTenorant iriA the ^Hif 
Inrart of dw popnh n^cal» adr the' priorii^ at lit 
9Bft»rtun«tel7 hag don6h-hi» imM ham cmcSBtmi 
Hum to the newoider of thu^a, hare e aiiugt i i i h ei 
psrty feeling— raooneiled. to his gomemmmt att tiM 
^rdojy portion of 80oietp-Hq>held> tiw pMtaatMnI 
efaorch^ and oonsdidated the enaiMiaB^ 

I do notnow speak of the* mom ymkaAdBmm of 
Orangemen^ nor of those who advoaatedtiUMW pdn- 
tfplet for the sake of a adfiflhandezdntiTenienopQiy) 
kot I ^eak of the noUemen and gentlemen of Icriand 
irho had hitherto opposed emsBeipation ftom jostift> 
able and honourable foefinga idoney and who, Irom a 
well^gronnded apprdension that an ill' nse ipooid be 
made of the power which was sought lor, and ivhoaanr in 
the agitationstillkept npy aregnlarly eonoerCedaad ee» 
gsnized effort to re-establish the dominien of tfao 
GhuEch of Rome and its intoierant prieilhood. — in 
rank, property, and influence, and in the honouxaUe 
and unyielding integrity of tiheir political coBdact, 
and, indeed, in all the reqdsitBs that confer estnmtiai 
m society, the aristocracy of that body, (fori imdnde 
ril those who coincided in their opinions, diongh*they 
did not actually belong to the orange aaaoeiatibn as 
anch,) stand forth pre-eminently as oeoopying thse fimi 
atation in the country. They were loyal in the wont of 
times, and always stood by the eenstHnticm and Ae 
diureh, which but for Aem would have hem long 



since oTertnrned— «imd it is on tliem alcme tbat Eiigteid 
muse eTen now depend for the integrity of the eoipifej 

What estimate bat the yeiy lowest can be formed 
of the intellect of the man that disgusted such a part]^ 
as this, and alienated them from his goverM&entyiwhMii 
it waft in hir power to have conetliated titeiii Ufike. 
new and more Hberal system of policy ? Instead^ of 
doing this, he drove them off one by one from the 
Castle, and then, in obedience to his priestly and radical 
masters^ he even pursued them^ in a spint of hostUitf^ 

When in an evil hour the whigs called the radieidst't^ 
tlieir aid'to enable them to overfmn the tory gtfvemmeift 
and passed a reform bill, which, in Ireland, has driven 
all the respectable classes of society from* their true 
position-*— causing not an equaHzatio% but a transfer oT 
power, it was, in an emineift degree^ ineumbcsi^ •» 
them to have sent over a statesman, qualified to hdd 
the reins of government in the peculiar and dangeroui» 
position, in which this country was thus placed, by the 
conjoint operation of the relief and the reform- bill-i* 
unfortunately for us they sent over one totally unfit to be 
entrusted witib ihem. He might preside, with eSeet^ 
over the masque or the revel ; and in the drawing-room} 
he would, doubtless, evince all the accomplishments 
becoming his high station, but we require other and 
higher qualifications in the individual who is to rule 
the destinies of such a country as tlut.* 

•Lord Molgrave has told the Dublin Societj, (alludingto theaa* 
nual grant from paiiiament of ^5000 per annmn,) that the coa^ 
thmance of that grant should d^nd solely on the soeiety's ud^ 
in appropriating it. I respond to the semtment. AUinstitiu 
tions, and also aU offlciia men or hired serwits of Uie stat^ an 
open t& puUic scrutfaty^-^ad it is therefore free to me« ot to aaf 
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; Lord Mulgrave had not the sagacity to comprehend 
the true character of the parties he had to govern,' 

other hidividual, following the example so patriotically set by his 
Lordship — to tell him, receiving as he does so largely from the 
public purse, that a dthe of the pittance annually voted to the Royal 
DubUn Societf would more than repay any services in the power 
of a man of his limited abilities to render to the state. 

Some in a morbid and over&stidious sentiment of politeness, and 
others in the affectation of it, may condemn me for thus speaking 
of Lord Mulgrave. I speak only of the Lord Lieutenant, I am 
B(a» retpector of persons ; I estimate man by his moral worth alone* 
and public men by the value of their public services. The 
pc^yentional usages of society no gentleman ever feels even 
disposed to violate ; but the deference due to rank and station^ 
and the subdued and courteous expression of opinion which 
characterize, in a more especial manner, the more elevated grades 
of society, do not impede the fteedom of the press in its legitimate 
comments on men acting for the public, and receiving payment for 
their services. Above all, in the case of a Lord Lieutenant, every* 
thing appertaining to his official position demands and justifies 
observation. He holds a court, at which the daughters and wives 
of our nobility and gentry attend. The court gives not only the 
fbne to fkshion, but, unfortunately, often to morals and religion 
ahio. The religion, the morals— nay, the very demeanour of a 
Jiord Lieutenant, in a peculiar degree, call fbr observation. A 
great revolution in Christian and, consequently, in moral feeUpg 
has, more especially within the last few yean, been effected in the 
j^ple of this country. The Buckinghams and Hocbesters of 
former days have given place to a better standard of what truly 
constitutes the gentleman. Their frivolous and immoral pursuits 
would now only be viewed with reprehension. 

A new order of opinion has arisen in Ireland^ and is happily 
extending its dominion. Public men ore begiiining to be estimated 
by a new standard — that standard is the book which the priests 
endeavour to keep from the people, and which the new Board of 
Education has banished from our schools, as displeasing to these 
jtpostles. By that standard also, the Castle is to be estimated, 
not in the tone of the Puritans, in the days of Cromwell, but in the 
pirit of a sound, rational, and moral Christianity. 
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nor had be the capacity to work tlie country out 
of ihe unnatural position in which it was placed. He 
mistook thei noisy uproar of a Violent, though insigni* 
ficant party, for the sober and deliberate voice of the 
nation. . He did not wait to be informed that there is 
no predeliction for agitation or radicalism here, either 
amongst the Protestants or respectable Roman Catho« 
lies— .both are, in principle and in taste, equally ad*« 
verse to it. Mr. O'Connell is as little popular with 
the aristocracy of his own religion, as he is with th6 
Protestants. Even the bishops of his own church kept 
aloof from him— -and though secretly favourable to the 
agitation he was keeping up, as tending to promote their 
own peculiar, objects-— they did not deem it prudent 
openly to identify themselves with the agitator — their 
policy^ then, was to be taken into the pay of the go« 
vemment, and to be employed as a species of. clerical 
police. This would necessarily .have invested them 
with great power and influence, and would have en* 
abled tbem in an eminent degree, gradually to extend 
the dominion of their church. 

The administration of Lord Mulgrave has ani« 
mated their ambition to new and more aspiring ob-< 
jects— they now seek to rule the country on their 
own account. Dr. Murray, who was previously un- ^^^^^^^''^ 
iavoiirable to the O'Connell tribute, and was opposed 
to its collection in his chapel, even during the agitating 
government of Lord <Anglesea» in obedience to the po« 
licy of our present English and Protestant Viceroy, 
has now given in his adhesion to the mercenary dema* , 
gogue, and fully identified himself with him, putting 
forward for the first time, a letter of apostolic authority, 
with a ^ prefixed to his signature, in his behalf. 



I shall iMt sU^ to impate, orto investigatte mofivm 
tf the eotmtrj is to be co&vulsed and its oonttitiitiov 
anbverted, it is inmalerial whether it be' done by the* 
indieeilitj or by tiie eorrvspi and selfisii' po^cf 
if those who gorem* I will not Bwy Lord Mid** 
fmsre had not the rirtue to take his praper post 
tion* I ironld rather iiaagine he had not the inftBlhwS 
dbher to see ity or to oceopy it. HehadnottiieB»> 
gvcity to comprehend the influenee of ofderly opinion*-* 
adr the law by which it is regidttted. Hedakns^con* 
aider that dioBgh £k a whfle it may seem to dlnnbei; 
«rei«n to be adverse^ that it wm in tfcer end assert 
ksinflnenoei and that the rational portion of the pub* 
fie mind, however it may seem to wander, will in the 
end, come under its dominion, like those planets wUd^ 
even in their perturbations, evince the power by iriiich 
th^ are controlled. He knew not that the stream of 
democracy, though noisy and turbulent, was neidief 
deep nor permanent, and without waiting for its subsi- 
dence, left the vantage ground on which he stood, and 
became the tool of those ^om a wiser governor would 
have constrained; He saw Mr. O'Comxell in the ligSt of 
a powerful political partiam, who by the agency of 
his priestly-masters, was enabled to return a certain 
number of Roman Catholic and time-serving Protestant 
members to Parliament ; and having nether the saga* 
city nor the patience to comprehend^ or to trace the 
source of the bad power which this mischievous and 
selfish disturber possessed, or ts^ing^ proper measures 
to counteract it ; he, in the true spirit of a melo* 
dramatic hero of romance, brushed away right and 
left the respectable portion of the nation, and threw 
himself head foremost mto the arms of ih*. O'Co^elL 



Bjrthismott raAandttiiadvkalJeaetyhehiBrdigg itrtwi 
lifae Pcoteatent Bofolemen and gentry of the country? 
8Bd» instead of restraining* and cnxsamyentiBg thd 
iNrfand daagerons pairer of tiie priests and tbe agita9 
tBn» iM'hasBimamdttPed himself to tlicm^ bound hand toA 
tootf and has thus beeorae'tfae^wretched tool of theTeqK 
worst and^most dkngeroor faction by which a country 
begoremed; Ho Ins amatgamated his govern* 
widis parCjr which all the ocdeily portion, di 
immty hold in dSs^nte and aveMion-^taken thofla 
iiadiBr his espooial protection— jdenlified his polioy 
wtdi^dieim— almsgiving a new spring to radicalism^ ro« 
bdlioa and- popeiy, in a countiy which he was senib 
over to govern for a Protestant crown* He now emr 
ploys dl tiie resources of the castle in tiie siqsport 
of tHis ihctiony and lends all the aid of his govern^ 
mentto secure die return of radical mendiers to par» 
liament^— patronise, pronrise, intimidation^ dismissal 
from office^ are all are employed to sustain them**^ 
So low has he reduced himself> that he has now» ift 
§BUBtf no other tenure by which to retain offiea 
but tiieir support r and, in addition to this, his 
insane policy, for it deserves no otfaw epithet*— 4iaft 
actually forced back into the radical camp those re<i 
spectable individuals who were only waiting for a 
beeoitiing opportunity to withdraw from it altogether; 
Lord Mulgrave and Mr. O'Connell may now be coni> 
sidered the Castor and Pollux of our political constair* 
lation*— and only it would not be astronomically speak- 
ing correct, I would say that they revolve round each 
other in one common orbit, and round one common 
oentre— and that centre is the priest. 
The result lof this inauspicious and unnatural unioaia 
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dready iqspareiit in the seditious spirit that is care* 
fully and sedulously kept up in the country. It is by 
that party, who, alone cordially support LordMulgrave> 
this spirit is manifested — ^it is by his supporters alone 
iAat the union of the countries is denounced, and the 
iotegrity of the empire threatened. 

^* Thus bad begins and vorse remains behind." 
• Under his administration revolutionary principles 
Bourish to an extent hitherto unknown; and those 
principles have been openly avoved and circulated 
trough the kingdom, unchecked and unpunished^ 
rendering the country one unvarying scene of turbulence 
and opposition to the laws, in which neither life nor 
property is secure.' 

The Established Church totters to its foundation, and 
Popery threatens to occupy its place. The Protestants 
are depressed, and priests and radicals dominate in 
Irehind, and there is every reason to believe that they 
rule the councils of the government. The strong holds 
of the country are passing into the hands of the dis* 
loyal ; the press that supports the government disse- 
minates sedition ; a radical and popish magistracy is 
succeeding to a Protestant one ; instead of loyal yeo- 
men to protect the country in case of an insurrection^ 
we have now a police, in the appointment of which, the 
Romish priests are the most influential instruments. 
The ministers of the Established Church, a few ex- 
pectants excepted,* are opposed on every principle^ 

* Whenever any unfortunate stray minister of the Established 

Church appeals at the levee, it is usual with those about the castle 

to say, " we have caught a parson." Lord Mulgrave at one of 

'iiose radical dinners which were got up for him, in his ramblingfl 

^urt mob popularity— actually exclaimed with surpiise, ** is 
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political as well as religious, to our Protestant viceroy.' 
The popish priests universally regard him as their 
patron. In estimating the pretensions and the conduct? 
of those . who have experienced the patronage of the 
castle, we have no other alternative but to conclude 
tliat popish agitation is the passport to place. 

Hostility to England is openly avowed by those who 
bask in the smiles of the representative of her &ir 
monarchy, and measures are going forward unheeded 
by the government, which must lead to a separatioxt 
between the countries, or to a rebellion. ' 

That secret societies are formed by the peasantry^ 
that oaths are administered for the accomplishment of 
present objects, and that revolutionary views and mea-^i 
nures of spoliation are contemplated by them, no oner 
who Impartially conoiders their conduct, and reads the 
sad history of l aifr lessn\»s uM tnfime; pfeseAted to -dsiti 
••very daily publication, can fairly question. . There isho» 
peasantry poorer, none more dependent on 'their land<^ 
lords than they are, none more desirous to possess a small 
quantity of land. But the Irish peasantry are also pre^ 
eminently sagacious, and peculiarly shrewd andfilive'* 
to their interests— ho class of men know them better/ 
or evince more cunning in their efforts to secure 
them ; and yet no class of men have riin so counter 
to their own interests as they have, in the decided' 
spirit of hostility they have evinced, more especialljf^ 
of late, towards their landlords. They can have; 
no obvious or immediate interest in the return of Mr. 
O'Connell, nor of his nominees; and those who know* 

« 

there no minister of the Established Church present ?'* and he was 
reduced to the necessity of having grace said by one of our modem 
Popish Apostles. 
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Iiow tenadooBly tBey hold the money whieh they 8ff 
ItboriouBly earn, must be convinced that they expect 
flome equivalent in return^ when they subscribe their 
aiaserable pittance to the mean and dirty avarice of 
tins political monster, who preys on thdr pover^r 
whilst he excites and betrays them. 

It i» wdl known to many, that they avow their ex« 
|Meta^ns to each othier, and even if they themselvei 
lad not disclosed their objects and their detarmimUi 
immBf we may readily conjecture that they would not 
oppose their landlords, as they now do, were not 
Mome easpectaHans qffiiiure benefit, etudUmdy, tikaugh 
mateAy inatiUed mio their minds, by ihatetekoee inietede 
ilie to» deoekfe tkem. The peasant expects to be the 
proprietor of the teaement he now tills for anodt^y 
and to pocket the tiAe he now pays to the Buaisteiv 
He is toM also. It is a good work, and one aceeptahlft; 
lOtGody to destroy the Established. ,Cluutcfa>. and xei* 
establish his -holy zeli^on.^ 

Xt can be incmitestibly provedy by a.gie«t variety o£ 
documents^, that the disturbances* amongst the pear 
aantry are not tiie result of distnsss, bnt— tfaattkey ai9 
aUogeliier of apolitieal natuve^^that diey are causeA 
by the system of agitation so industriously kept up by- 
]Miv O'Connell and the priestSy^^and that die pea^ 
Sintry are fully convinced that Mr. 0*Connell intendw 
to head fhem in a civil war, for the awoendancy a£ 
Jltpery mid to effect a' aepacalion from Englandr 

Miy or WarburtoQ, an inspeet^ of priiee and a geoi^ 
titman of gveat experience, and unimpeachable intei^ 
grity, gave the foUowiug evidence on oath before a 
omnndttee of the House of Lords in 1825 : 
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'' The objects of the Bibbon conspiracy are to establish th* 
Homan- Catholic church— to extirpate protestantism, and to sepa- 
»te IreUmd from England: The propagators of the ribbon system 
milr tbcmsshcs of any loeal disturbances for the purpose of intro» 
dBofav ftelr omi* prindplesr; and it is isvariably fouBd, that wtaHOft 
distuxbsnceft. «v» of lung oontinuuice, they lose their desultoqi 
character, and are methodized into political organization*" 

Kmi^ be said that Major Waburton belongs ta tht 
Tory party; and ifiat his political principles may have 
infioenoed his ojnnions. This charge cannot be 
laroaght against the recorded opinions of Lord Wel« 
fesl^>— ^ho was Botii a whig- and a liberal, and who; 
9B such, was stnmgly opposed by the tory and orange 
party m Ireland^ whilst he was supported by the Ro* 
mftik Cadi0lic9. In his dispatches to the EnglisB 
government, when he was Lord Lieutenant here vi 
April 1834— he says that tha*e wa0> eatdsUshed in 1^3^;. 
^fvexj diatrioiin Lreland : 

''A complete system of legislation, with the most prompt, vl^ 
gorous, and severe executive power, sworn^ equiji^B^ and aimed|»fof 
aSF the excesses of savage, punishment." 

He then goes on to say :*— 

^These ^totinbanees have been in every instance excited and ' 
inftMBoed, hy the agitation of the combined prospects of the abo^ 
Btian of tltfaei,aBd: the destruction ofthe union with Great Britain; 
I cannot employ words of sufficient strength to express my solidtucfe 
IBat his Majesty's govermnent, should fix ^e deepest attention on 
the intimate connection between the system of agitation, and its 
feeritable c onscy ie nce s ', iSie system of combination, leading to 
Tlblkiee and otttiage.— they are inseparably cause and effect — nxst 
can I after the most attentive consideration, of the dreadful scenes 
tfSst ar e passlny nodfermy view, separate one from the other, in thi^ 
BBluuKeir cnailf or inuissofuble connection* 

In 1884 Lord Grey proposed the revival (tf the mm 
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to the Lord Lieutenant power of suppressing public 
meetings. It is to be presumed that had Lord Durhan\ 
been aware, that the contest in Ireland is not for . civil 
liberty — but to overturn the Established church, 
and substitute the Roman church in its place, that he 
would not then have opposed the clauses in the billf 
which gave the coercive power to the Lord Lieuten^mt. 
What new light has since that time opened on the 
inind of Lord Mulgrave» it is not my object to inquite. 
There is another very strong testimpny illustrative of 
the character of the illegal societies that are formed by 
ihe peasantry. It was given in evidence before a par-i 
yamentary commitee in 1832, as being the copy of an 
oath of the whitefeet, sworn to at the Maryborough as- 
^zes in the same year* . 

. ^'1. I adtemny swear to be loyal and true to this new libbon set. 
*^ 9f XavMC-J wiU to the best of my power, cut down l(ing8^ 

Seens, and piinces, dukes, ea^ls, lordly and all such with l{|pd 
ibers and hcreiy : ' '' "^ '' ; - - : .^ . - 

^ ^^3. I nweat I will never.pity the moans or groans of the dying, 
fiom the cradle to the crutch, and that I will wade knee deep in 
orange blood. - . 

. *^4, I swear I am to bear my right aim to be cat off, and thfown 
^ver my left shoulder, and nailed to the traples door of Axmagfa^ 
b^ore I will way lay, or betray, or go into court, to prosecute tf 
brother, knowing him to be such. 

'^ 5. I swear I will go ten miles on foot, and fifteen miles on 
horfeback, in five minutes warning* 

*' 6. I swear I will give money to purchase and repair fire arms^ 
ammunition and the like, and ereiy other, weapon that may be 
panting. 

. *< 7. I swear I will never tell the man*8 name that made me, nor 
'die man's name that stood by making me a ribbonman or whiter 
foot, to any other under the canopy of heaven, not even to a priest^ 
Mdiop, or any one in the church. 

** 6. I swear I will not stand to hear hell and conftision drank 
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to a ribbonman or whitefbot, without resisting the lame, or^oittiD^ 
the companj. « 

'* 9. I swear I will never keep a robber's company, nor harbour 
him except for fire arms. 

10. I swear I will not make foul fi«edom with a brother's wife or 
'sister, knowing them to be sudi. 

' <' 11. I swear I will not keep the second coat, or the second 
IthilHng, and a brother in want of relief, knowing him to be as 
such. 

^< 12. I swear I will not be present at the making of a ribbon- 
man or whitefoot, without proper orders from our captain, in puiv 
Nuance of this spiritual obligation, so help me God.' 



t» 



We shall next prove the objects of the peasant 
association by the testimony of the very individual, 
whose hellish system of agitation, and I cannot really 
give it a more appropriate epithet, has been the chief 
cause of the frightful scenes which have impoverished 
and disgraced our country. In a speech at the Trades 
Union in December 1837, Mr. O'Connell is thus re* 
ported to have expressed himself: 

*' There are two species of combination existing in this city. 
One which is open and avowed, which belongs to the trades or re- 
gular bodies — that species of combination has no connection what* 
soever with the other kind. One of these combinations we call 
BSrSKBEHS, or welter combination-— and that within the last few 
weeks has been stained with human blood. The other class of 
Combinators, between whom and the trades I make my first grea{ 
distinction, are those who call themselves defehdees, northern 
unionists, Billy Smiths and Billy Welters. They have their re« 
gular organization, their watch words, while they change four timet 
in the year, their officeis and their lodges.'* 

There ia another very important document and from 
the highest authority to prove that the disturbances ia 
Ireland, are not the result of distress, but of a regu* 
larly organised political system* So far from law« 



Jeisness and murder being tbe reanlt of distress, it is in 
the districts where the people are most comfortably 
ihey ate most pcevaient. Chief ^stice Btishe m a 
charge delivered in 1832, thus expresses himsdf : 

** I cannot recollect one instance in the experience of so numf 
|reai% (and perhaps it is a formidable view of our situation) in 
which a man has been charged vith an iBsuziectionacy offencfb 
whose crime could be traced to want and poverty/' 

The late Doctor Doyle, a Homan Catholic bishop, 
in one of his pastoral letters, bears similar testimony; 
I shall only quote two more instances, to shew that 
Mr. O'Conneirs agitation has been the great cause of 
these disturbances, and that the people have been led 
, to think, by what means I shall not stop to inquirCi 
^at it is his intention, to head them, and to precipitate 
the country into a rebellion, — ^the Earl of Koden, a 
nobleman whose honorable political consistency, and 
whose valuable and unceasing efforts in the cause of his 
country cannot be too highly appreciated, has said, 
that the .government was aware, firom its own officers, 
tiiat a part of the ribbon oath was— '^ to be wuLixr^rB 

TURN OUT TO AID Mr. O'CoNNELL IN OBTAININO 

JUSTICE FOR Ireland.'* 

I shall produce only one more document illustratlyja 
of the objects of the priests and the peasantry,— jt ii 
fine too of the first impQrtance-«*it brings befme us 
under one view, the regular connection between the 
ftg^tors — ^die priests — and the peasants ; and the ul- 
timate objects of at least the two latter parties. I do 
iMit ttiean to impute to all those ii4io havo leagued 
themselves with the agitators in DnULbi, any insav* 
cectionary or rebellious motives, least of all do I meaa 
to impute them to the aecomplidied individual^ froni 
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%liOBe irovk I shall extracting last documentary eyi« 
'denccy^— to shew that agitation has excited the people 
to meditateii and to prepare for a rebellion; and that 
4he j>xieat8 have vCOolefioed» or I should rather saft 
inve^escited them to it* By what means the peo{te 
*were led to think that the agitator contemplated ft 
nHbdUion^ it is not for me now to explain. But though 
liejdid not seek to undeceive them, I should still be 
.sorry to impeach the motives of Mr. O^Connell, or to 
M(y he wished either to organize a rebellion, or to 
induce the people to suppose he meditated one*— Imt 
fi4i8tever his mcrttves, or intention may have been^ 
his speeches were calculated to lead to no other con* 
viction in the minds of those, whom he thus perhaps 
innocently on his part excited and misled. 

In the histoary of the Eoman Catholic association, 
^nitten by Mr. Wyse, member of parliament for Wa^ 
terford^ we are informed, that strenuous and successful 
efforts were made by it, to unite the peasantry, and to 
induce them to forego those feuds and animosities, so 
prevalent amongst them. To effect this object two 
genilemen weie sent down by the association in Dab* 
lin, to Munster : and the following extracts, from Mr. 
Wyse's book, sufficiently informs us in what sense the 
peasantry and their priests understood the objects of 
their mission. Mr, Wyse's evidence on this subject is 
of .peculiar value : being a Roman Catholic himself. 
He aiqiparts. Lcacd Mulgcftve's government^ and was 
returned by the radical party to parliament ; he is 
moreover a man ofhigh character, and of considerable 
abilities and acquirements, and no one could be better 
qualified than he is, to form a just estimate of the scenes 
which he describes. 
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<< Whenever they," (thedepatiesoftheassociadoii,) Appealed ia 
ihe turbulent districts, the Actions laid by their animositiesy and in 
great crowds flocked to the chapels, to embrace in the spirit of 
ifbrgiveness, their most inveterate foes. It Was certainly a striking 
fiight, to see their chiefs on either side advance up the steps tf the 
nHoTy and embrace each other, in the presence of their priests and 
.tlidr respective Actions, and call God solemnly to witness, that 
henceforth for the good of their souls and the cause of their country, 
they would dwell together in amity and peace. Their hands were 
joined together by the clergymen, sometimes hy one or other of the 
two gentlemen Just mentioned, and they returned home, frequently 
riding side by side, amidst the rejoicings and aodamationB of the 
men, women, and children of both parties. 

" The commissioners, if so they may be called, were emboldened 
by success, and extended fheir visits and exhortations beyond 
Limerick. Tipperary was afflicted time immemorial, by the same 
spirit of family faction, and its most constant concomitant, secret 
association. 

*^ The passion for such meetings increased, the numbers who 
flocked to them augmented. Instead of a fbw hundreds, who ori*^ 
ginally had been convened, and with some reluctance for a particular 
purpose, and thousands more were to be seen in every direction, 
anxious to reconcile their differences, and to sacrifice every private 
compact to their LOYAtxr, as they termed it to tbs asso- 

CIATIOX. 

' '^ But there were many features of the mtnU perilous dea/criptim 
which distinguished themfrmn all preceding as^emJtUes, 

'* They assumed a regular uniform qf green calico^ their chiefii 
were distinguished by some fiintastic but characteristic additions, to 
the costume of their corps, such as feathers, green handkerchiefs^ 
hearing the portrait of Mr. 0*Connell, 8fC. ^c. They displayed 
befinrethem green banners, with the name ofHhe respective paiishei 
or town lands, each preceded by their bands of music, and bE. other 
circumstances of uilitaky arbay. 

^ There was something more in this, than met the ordinary eye* 
The people had greatly misapprehended* the objects of the assoda- 

* Mr. Wyse does not tell us what led them so to misapprehend 
it, it should rather be said, they were led by others to form the 
opinions they did entertain. Surely a more infernal policy nevet 
existed, than to deceive and excite to crime these unfortunate 
victims for personal purposes. 
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tion, and in many instances could not be convinced that they had 
recommended the suppression of all former divisions and disoordiy 
ufith amy other view y than to prepare the people for a general and 
united insurrectionary movement, * When will be call V8 
OUT,* was more than once heard in the streets of Clonmel, daring 
the great provincial meeting of last August, and frequently answered 
with the finger on the mouth, and a significant smile and wink from 
the by-stander. Many, too, of the peasants had arms concealed in 
the mountains near the towns." 

I shall extract one more passage from the same ex- 
cellent authority. He thus reports of Mr. O'Connell :. 

** Mj. O'Connell exdaimed, in a passionate tone of invective, at 
the meeting at Clonmel. ' Oh, would to God that our exodleat 
Viceroy Lord Anglesey* would but only give me a commission^ 
and if those men of blood should attempt to attack the property and 
person of his Majesty's loyal subjects, with a hukdred thou- 

SAKB OF HT BBAVE TIPPERARY BOYS, I WOULD BOOK DRIVE 
TH£U INTO THE SEA BEFORE UE.'*' 

It is to be presumed that this belligerent gentleman 
ivhen he thus addressed his *^ brave Tipperary boys" 
must have been perfectly aware, that the military force of 
the country would have been quite adequate, to repress- 
any such movement on the orange party, even if it 
had contemplated such a movement ; and it is to be- 
presumed also, Mr. O'Connell had too much sagacity 
to suppose that they did ; and the third presumptioii> 
I shall offer is, — that he must also have been aware^ 
that the mode proposed by him, would not be exactly 
suited to the policy of a regular government, non de^ 
fensorihus isiismc tali auxilio. 

Mr. Wyse thus curiously observes on Mr. 0*Con«* 
nell's warlike enthusiasm : 

<< This was said, (alluding to the passage just quoted,) in the 
vannth and wantonness of the moment, a sort of i^hetorical 

C 



tfuHtxtiphet not inleiided to go beyond meie rliotoiic ; hat Iho 
^onty. or rathec the thunder of fierce w^ioea^ with which it wsi- 
ilniiiltaii««iuly sent beds, qpoke yohuBee^ of diead and dangec* 
ISie coiamiwionliam the Marquis of Aiisiea^waaforgotte% the 
in was finiiotten, they aheady imagiBed tfaanadves in foil par* 
aiitk. Nothing was remembesed, but Ms. O'GonneU and his- 
hundred thousand men.' " 

Mr. Wyse might have added, that the speeches of 
our Irish Bolivar, (I believe Mr. O'Connell has not as 
yetfbrmed a Fapineau order of liberators) abounded 
wii& snck loftjrand warlike aspirations^ and which are 
ui tratiii always ^^ a sort of rhetorical i^Kistrophe,'' 
ftr even Falstaff was not more fully aware than- he is 
<^that the better part of valour is discretion." 

^ The khigof France with forty thousand mcoy 
Went ujt the hiQ and then eamadown again*" 

As far as we have any means of information, there 
is not now in li^land, as tiiere was in 1798 any re- 
gular organization amongst the agitators for the pur- 
poses of rebellion. In my estimate of them, I would 
say tiiey have neither the talent nor the energy to 
organize one; and if they had— 4east of all would Mr. 
O'Connell become a party to it, however the speeches 
of this Bolivar may have led them to calculate on hift 
leading them. They have no such jnen amongst them 
B» Lord Edward' Fitzgerald, Tone, £mmett, Bond, 
Q*Connor, and others, compared to \diom, our agita*' 
tors of the present day, are but as **puny whipsters,'* 
whose policy seems to be, to keep up the game of 
agitation and wait fbr the tide of events. 

It is material also to remember that though no pre- 
j^ations now exist among the leading agitators for 
oi^niziDg a rebellion, or for arming the people-*^ 



ibmfh thisrer may be no m&nufactory of pike8«-ov. 
treasonable oomnmnication with foreign powerc no- 
I^aaS'Of rebellion- amongst those competent and bold 
dBongh to arrange them. That though we have n0 
eseeulfive directory-— no baronial committee— no local 
committees communicating with more general ones»; 
and.alL hanging; from the eacecutiye directory ; tha^^ 
nev^rthelessi no mtoh combination of well concerted 
plane is esdentiaL to the breaJking out of a rebellion. 

13ie Wesfond insurrection in^ 1798, fully establishes 
the fact, that it is only necessary to charge the minds 
of the pec^le with a full measure of sedition, and that 
the percossion cap can be struck on the moment. so 
as to produce a general explosion. 

It is acurioufrand instructive lesson,and in the present, 
ttmntful period^ one important to be remembered, that 
when: the rebellion bisoke out in Wexford, there was no. 
organization whatever in that county. The union had 
not extended to it, and there were not five united Irish- 
men to be found in the town of Wexford, or in its viei« 
nityb The gently were not favouraUe to a rebellion^ 
tin^ were, however, compelled to take a part in it, bat 
those who headed the rebels, consisted merely of such 
men as now agitate the country. There were no pike% 
BO weapons of any kind, no previous concert for a ge- 
ittoml insurrection ; and yet it was in that very county, 
tibat the rebel standard was first successfully raised. 
Doling the few weeks the rebels had possession of 
W^fi>rd, they collected, and armed 20,000 men^ 
fiikes were made on the instant, gunpowder manu* 
tetured, proclamations printed, signed and published. 
The field was regularly taken under priestly generals» 
tbe people wexB encamped— officered, and drilled by 

c 2 
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{Priests — and various battles were fought with the mill* 
tary, and were gained under priestly commanders* 

These armed bands, so officered, of sanguinary and 
ferocious miscreants, held possession for a long time of 
the country, massacred the Protestants in cold blood» 
and with every refinement of brutality, plundered their 
dwellings, and committed every species of enormity; 
and this frightful aiid sanguinary insurrection was got 
up at the moment, and at the instance of Field Marshal 
General Priest Murphy, who persuaded his followers 
he was bullet proof. 

In considering Lord Mulgrave's station in society 
and the official situation which he fills, it is painful to 
reflect on the degradation to which he has politically 
descended ; and on the awful efiects which may be ex- 
pected to result from the line of policy which, unfortu* 
Bately for his own fame, and for the safety of the 
country he has pursued. 

The great poet of nature has somewhere observed 
that '^ misfortune makes us acquainted with strange 
bedfellows,'' but it wonld appear that politics effect 
onions still more incongruous ; they, have united the peer 
and the radical, the representative of England's crown 
with those who profess the most unbounded hatred to 
England ; they have separated tiie representative of the 
head of the Protestant church from all friendly and 
confiding intercourse with the great body of the min- 
istry of that church ; and they have united him in politi- 
cal fellowship with the priesthood of the Church of Rome, 
who are openly and avowedly its active and irrecon- 
cileable enemies, and who, whilst they appear to be the 
special favourites at the castle, denounce that church 
from their altars^ and strain every nerve to effect itft 
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destruction. '< Ireland once Catholic, shall be Catholic 
again," is now become the rallying words of the priests* 

Mr. O'Connell labours in his own spherey and in his 
own vocation ; his habits of life, his modes of thought, 
his education, his associates, his prejudices and his 
interest, all stimulate him to the part he is performing^ 
it invests him with popularity, and that popularity 
ministers to his avarice and to his thirst of power. 

He may, perhaps, believe in all the dogmas of the 
Boman church, and desire the temporal, as well as the 
iiplritual supremacy of its priesthood : he may have 
prostrated his sturdy aud vigorous intellect to a blind 
•and ignorant belief in ail its superstitious and mon« 
4Strous doctrines ; for a Roman Catholic is told by his 
priest that under pain of eternal damnation he must 
believe in all its dogmas, without even knowing what 
they are. He may believe that Christ's atonement is 
insufficient without the aid of the priestly absolution t 
and that, the {Hriest, even though a profligate and aa 
infidel, can still exercise all the spiritual privilegea 
which he claims for his order, and with undiminished 
effect— forgive sins — ^release souls out of Purgatory by 
means of mercenary masses — convert a wafer not alone 
into the body and blood of our Divine Redeemer— -but 
even << into his soul and divinify also" — a doctrine the 
'most monstrous ever imposed on human credulity. He 
may believe that the heterogeneous and packed assem* 
l>ly of interested intriguers that assemble to form what 
is called a general council, are in a peculiar manner in* 
pired by the Holy Ghost in the composition of the canons 
they promulgate ; and that any Pope, no matter what 
a monster of iniquity he may be, is under the direct 
Inspiration of the Holy Spirit, when he affixes on them 
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Oe impress <^ his infall&le ^rgnet. He rmj believeis 
the spiritual and graee-cosfenrtng^efficaej ^ tbose dip* 
gusting remains of raortetlity, i;^ bich the pope has sent 
over here for the salvation of souis, imder the oame^f 
the relics of Saint Valentine. He may believe m'A 
Ae gross supen^tions of that idolatrous «ad tipoa* 
tate church ;— -or, for aught I know he maj Tegai4 
Christianity a fable, and the professiim dfany *^wm «f 
fiuth a matter merely of worldly ooatideratMi. But 
inrhether he be infidel or Roman Caitholie, ke «t lA 
events hates Protestantism, and in -a more 
manner the church of England, and he orews 
jiatred even under the very wing of the re)»eseiita(ttve 
oS the head of that church. The louder he dedaims 
and the more he excites an inflanunalile, hol^heaiad 
fwople against that ehureh and its ministeBs^ mgaasutk 
the aristocracy and the nobles, against the unioor 4if 
rtbe countries and the integrity of the ^raspire, agamst 
the oonsHtution and the monarchy of En^bad, the 
-more influeatial he appeats to became. 

Mr. O'Gonnell hates England and he decterea iimi 
Jiatred; he mrwgns its constitution ; decries its HMue 
of Iiords,'even in tiie very tee^ of the JBngludi nciUtt- 
manwho represeoiisihe cpewB> and who* in retwn^ mea 
the influence with vUcb that positiMi invests his^ ip 
jretum to inriianievtihe avowed ^nemy of Enghmd^oad 
^ its QontttttutkMi iifid iits efauneh, ud die whflie jeftiflf 
whose agitation is to ^ssoiie tbcT people of Irehsid tas 
.ftinihur hostility. 

Through whatever |Mifiil» imiMmnm, and li^giwdiw^ 

policy be nay be toSing^n Ms im^^ JLaad Mnlgpsana 

. abfwid r&amokitir he ima a difem^iwrttD aotiaifao 

iflMi^ofliiainwhiditheaeQideotof lris«hlMa,fliafll 



liim : — ^he is a noMemBn, an fingtbhnian and a Protest 
tant,andas such^lieihould befaiihfui to his caste, toMi 
country, and to his creed. He should reflect that the 
great power with which he has been invested, and tiie 
distinguished sitaationin which lie has been phtced^ 
'were giyen him— not to i)eDonie the base and servUe 
partizan of a priestly and Tadieal faction, but to ad&Bh^ 
leister justice with an equal 'and impartial hand to all; 
to preserve for the throne of England tlie suffrages (tf 
its long tried, loyal, and faithful followers; to beat down 
the machinations of the disloyal, and to maintain, by 
the wise and provideiit policy of his government, the 
-connection between thccountries. 

Whatever may have been the toneand qmAity of h» 
mind, ihe measure df 'his capacity, or the pursuits in 
life by which he may ha^e been dii^tinguLs^ed, he 
should, at least, endeavour to elevate himself to the 
jnroud and responsBi^ irtation in which he has beeti 
placed* 

In thus freely exercising my privilege of comment- 
ing on ihe political conduct of a public functi(maTy>. 
receiving great emoluments from the state, and en* 
trusted with great power from the crown, I neither 
iBtop to investigate, nor indeed do I attach any ini« 
'portance to, the motives of Lord Mnlgrave. But I w3I 
boldly and unequivoci^y express my conviction of the 
political conduct of the viceroy and of its results, wi^ 
out impeaching the IntentionB by which it may have 
been influenced. 

Tins policy las endangered ttte constitudon ; it tei 
endangered t3ie ehnreh; and it has endangered the con- 
nection. It has given to the nvob n fKghtful asostt^ 
dancy; it has invested tihe Itomrnt priest with MNr 
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powers; it has giTcn to his church a sanction unheard of 
since the period of the Reformation ; it has expelled 
from the castle the tried friends of England ; it has 
pained all the loyal Protestants of the country, and 
rendered joyful the hearts of priests, rebels and 
radicals ; it has heedlessly allowed all the elements 
of conflagration to be collected and arranged, unmind- 
ful that one spark, as in the case of the Wexford insur- 
rection, may involve the country in one general 
scene of conflagration, and separate Ireland for ever 
from the English throne. 

Such is the humiliating condition in which Lord 
Mulgrave has unfortunately for his own fame been 
placed ; such is the deplorable and alarming condition 
to which he has reduced the country. Even so, I have 
.|io wish unnecessarily to stigmatize Lord Mulgrave, 
aad regretting that Ireland should be the unfortunate 
theatre, where any nobleman may be sent over to de~ 
rive a large revenue from the country without being 
competent to govern it, I should impute the policy he 
has pursued to want of ability, rather than to any 
Jmotive unbecoming his high station. 

Some men are distinguished by a strange and per-* 
verse obliquity of vision ; they are led to regard objects 
rather through the medium of an erring fancy, than 
through the steady and sober atmosphere of common 
jense. The mind engaged in revelling in an imaginary 
world of its own creation, and in depicting fanciful and 
fictitious scenes of human life, seldom descends to ex** 
Amine the sober realities of the world we inhabit. 
. Doubtless Lord Mulgrave, in extending the sun- 
^ine of his viceregal countenance over priests and 
ladicals, rather than over the Protestant Church and 
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loyal Protestant gentlemen, sapposea that they ntb 
the best supporters of the English churchi and the fittest 
ligents in the preserration of the connexion ; and he majr 
suppose that alter these kingdoms had emancipated 
themselves from the dark and degrading bondage of the 
Church of Rome and its priesthood, that it is liberalitj 
to forget the victory that has been achieved, and to b^ 
insensible of the benefits which that glorious victory 
has conferred. 

• He may agree in opinion with the priests, that the 
Bible should be a sealed book to the people, or with 
jny Lord Cloncurry, he may think, that all Protestant 
aympaithies for the spiritual interests of the Roman 
Catholics should remain inactive ; that we should 
bury under the earth the talent which our divine Re«< 
deemer has intrusted us with to be used for his glory, 
4md to multiply the inheritors of his heavenly kingdom^ 
and that without making one single effort to enlighten 
our ignorant Roman Catholic countrymen, we should 
consign the unfortunate peasant and his child to the 
dark and superstitious instruction of the priest-^banish 
our Bibles from the national schools, as objects hate- 
ful to their spiritual vision, and leave them to substi« 
tute for its inspired and holy doctrines such traditions 
as they, in their piety and wisdom, may deem it expe* 
dient to promulge. 

Lord Mulgrave may, in some entranced vision of 
his political slumbers, dream that the influence of Mr^ 
O'Connell is a better agent in preserving the tranquiU 
lity of the country, than the power of the law ; that 
Popery is a better link to bind the countries togethei; 
than Protestantism ; that Popish radicals are more at- 
tached to England and her religioui than our loyal 

c 3 
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fudge of the qnditoitioiit «f a mmAarwi ^fnAkmeuti 
iA«t tlie wisdom, k»<mMge» «wi purity <tt pvrpwieitf 
HiMwe who return our TepraeeutaEllrBB) we ia Ite 
teverse ratio of their etenttkm in tiMt «odal «»d iflEfeeb* 
leetiial scale ; that it is Iqr the vny Unrast ehunes eF 
Wcietj ^at «ur oorperatimiB dwuld be ruled; aad Hm 
the efficient poww of ooustitiitii^ iNir Bome rf Cmn^ 
mons should be vested in Popish and p r ie i t ' t 'Mdefc 
peasants, and net in Hie Fratortatft and Rohbbi Ca- 
tholic gentry of the ^oimtry* 

Unfortunately too, some of our P r cto gt M i i gentibennn 
•eem to hold such sentimenls, in oomfaon witii tim 
Ticeroy, and who, tinder ihe now misoaUed aipdiktion 
tyf Liberals, hare, since the passni^of ihe R^ief Bill 
giren in their adhesion to the cause of Radicalism a&d 
Popery. By these means some hare retained their in- 
f^lorious situations under the government ; others have 
obtained situations, and not a few of the most dis- 
tinguished, aided by the priests, have travelled the 
%road way to the doors of the Imperial Parliament. 

Little do such Liberals know how much they aire 
the scorn and the scoff of their priestly masters— «l 
present they are tolerated, being the blind and -subset* 
Tient tools of the priests who have returned them ; anfl 
as they give an air of respectability to the faetioB, 
nerving as stalking-horses to mask the movements of 
the enemy, that is stealing into the oitadel. The 
'Englishman is also deceived in seeing diem in company 
with the Radical, atid trud^ng along, side by side 
with him in the cause of Popeiy and sedition. 

When the time is npe for ulterior measures, tiMMie 
Hberal gentlemen will neceasaarSy shnsdc firom the 
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services that will then be expected of them ; they will 
then, like the late member for Carlow, become some of 
Mr.O'Connell's '^ncomprehensibles;*' and being thrown 
aside, with derision and conteliipty for fitter and more 
servile tools, their places will be supplied by the cow- 
boy representatives of HIS GRACE, (*' heaven save 
the mark'') The Most TUtistrioas Dr. M'Hale,* the real 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

* This meek and apoMoGc gentleman has now fttmiSly assmned 
Ihetideiir AsehhidioptofTuam, andhas pabfiriied letten in i3ie 
nevspapen midear die sign «tafeiii J«kn Tuaa, vnAo}Amty 
notice having been taken «f it l>y ^w Oovenmeftt. Hm ^ittov- 
Ing eztzact from a speech made by a parish priest of the name of 
Hughes, fully mifelds the views and pui^MMes of -these reverend 
gentlemen,— it of course was not spoken unadvisedly :<— 

^< Sir William Brabason, M.P. was chairman «f the Ha^o 
County Meeting to address die QnesK, but wUch die H%hJSheifll& 
Sir William O'Mall^, declined holding from the fictitiow list •f 
signatures sent to him. On this occasion the Rev. M. Hughes, 
P.P. referring to Dr. Mac Hale's name in the requisition said^^ 
'Dr. Mac Hale was an Archbishop of the Province, and had a 
title to the precedence accordingly — (hear.) Whether he or the 
Protestant Archbishop of Tuam was entitled to the first place, ^as 
a question so nice that he would not attempt to discuss it — (heac) 
Their adversaries, however, allowed that he was an Archbishop, 
and by the courtesy of several centuries, an 'Archbishop was en- 
titled to rank afler a Duke. Now, as. there was only one Irish 
Duke, and that one not connected with Connaught, it followed that 
Dr. Mac Hale was entitled to hold the ikst place on the requisi- 
tioD."* 



CHAPTER III. 



MR. O'CONNELL. 



In writing on the state of Ireland, and observing on 
the hiwlessness of the people, their systematic opposi- 
tion to the law, the appalling crimes that are daily 
committed, the revolutionary opinions that are now so 
especially prevalent, and the undisguised efforts of 
the priests to establish the Roman, on the ruins of the 
Charch of England, it is impossible to avoid no- 
ticing the chief performer in the political tragic drama 
that is now acting in Ireland. It is, notwithstanding, 
a subject I approach with great distaste and reluc* 
tance. It is difficult to write of Mr. 0*ConneII : one 
knows not how to handle such a subject^he is like to 
none other, << none but himself can be his paraUeL'* 
He is so hardened in recklessness, so regardless of the 
usual forms of good breeding, so apparently callous to 
the various well merited censures he has received, so 
insensible to the peculiar position in which he has 
.placed himself, so coarse and vituperative in assailing 
others, careless alike of what he does or of what he 
says, or of the mode of expression he employs, that 
he cannot be met in the usual style of political con- 
troversy. 

To enter into a contest with such an antagonist, is 
like wrestling with some unseemly object, by which 
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you were certain to be soiled, even though victorious in 

.the contest. He himself too, always fights under the 

.black banner professing to give no quarter : and if 

Jn no other respect, he is, at least in this, faithful to 

.bis promise. He habitually applies the most offensive 

,^pithets to those who differ from him — neither rank nor 

character, nor public services, nor sex afford immunity 

from the foul pollution of his tougue. The females of 

England, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel> 

Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, and other distinguished 

individuals, have been abused by him in modes of 

expression, which only the very lowest classes of 

society would employ towards each other* 

When on the other hand, we review the species of 
warfare he carries on against the tranquillity of the 
country, the incalculable mischief he has caused, and 
which he is causing, the appalling acts of outrage that 
have resulted from his agitation, the class of people 
that he stimulates to disturbance, and whom he calls 
into a pernicious activity — one is led to regard him 
jis one of those farm iuxtura^ against whom any mode 
^f warfare is justifiable; — and we become unavoid- 
ably impressed with the. conviction, that it is the im- 
perative duty of every honest man in society, to raise 
up, at least his voice against so dangerous and so 
abandoned an incendiary. 

In his reckless disregard, even of his own character, 
and as if it were a matter to be proud of, he has 
boasted of his being '< the best abused man in Ireland," 
and if he had added, that of all other men he the most 
deserved so to be stigmatised: even his partizans 
could not fairly question the truth of the admission. 
The great and mischievous ascendancy which this 
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vaam htm acqoired, is t>iie tsif ftemostBXtraoriS^nTjr 
^enomeiia in the annals even dP revolofionafy bi»- 
igmphy. He is apparently ihe most powerful infill 
dual that erer agitated the wave of tQH>idence in Ire- 
InkL No man of the present ilay has held ^so proiiii* 
vent a position in the pubfie eye, or is at all alyle to 
txmipete with him in tiiat polilscal arena windi lie 
voeupies and which he rules. 

Toliim is given io agitate or tranqufllize the countiy 
«t pleasure, to rouse into a dangerous activity, tnuies^ 
iinleBs, Ta^fical and Roman CafiioHc associations, or Ho 
dissolve them at pleasure. To him the revolutionary 
party look up to — as a leader, on him Ihe peasant relies 
"for cowpensation fer 'the losses he sustains by op- 
posing his landlord — land most especially on him the 
priest relies for the establishment of his religion, and 
liie subversion of the Protestant chureh. Round him, 
the disaffected, of all ranks and stations, rally as Hie 
'great patriot, ^< whose Irish heart,** as he is so fond of 
telling them, was beating in the eause of liherty and 
of his country, he has been ^' the observed of all c^ 
^servers," the glass <of radicalism, in which every agi- 
tator sees hkaself reflected. 

But by far liie most extraordinary element in this 
is, that be possesses all ibis vast power, and Ibat he is 
enabled to turn it to his ownsdfidi purposes — ^wMioat 
hwiiDg fixed one *sin^ ray of personal estimation on 
himself. The Tcry people who uphold him most, are 
regardless of fats character ; they consider him merdy 
m the light of a powerful instrument, labouring^ 
their objects. So long as he perfonns their woik 
ihey care not what ^qualities, moral or otherwise, hb 
way evince^ or what well-merited contempt and aUior- 
snce he may earn for himself. 
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Otaring ^otB long and itrfeotfs fftruggle in wkich 

%B^«f«i engaged for ^muBeipaition, thongti &e camii 

''^(rtiich he adTwsttted, natafolly -engaged the gooi 

<fvi8faes and sympafiiy of every Xteiotti Catholic, and df 

w w Biy Hbend P r e t eBtetil also, Mt, 0*C<imicll did mt^ 

tfar Idinsejifi txmeiliate tiie npad <»f the lespectabfe 

Iportk^B-— «fvenof hntiwnrcommuBion. Though ^idahng 

mnli to Che ad^eeacy— tiiey kept aloof from the adf»» 

iOMte ; llraee iviw JMted wkh him at iiie pnfalic meetiBg^ 

^d niot mix "vSth iiim in the BDcial «r domefitic etrcfe; 

madf notwithatHiidii^ Ae iDfinential position he nov 

occupies* he stands as he did in former times-«-ah>ne. 

"The eonmsad'Of the hustings and of the castle, has 

jMt been aUe to dissipate tlie repulsive atmosphere in 

^rhieh he is enveloped. The very creatures whom he 

returns to parliament avoid him, aioi on a recent occa- 

fiian, when he snimmofned them to assemble in DuhUn> 

they would not respond to his call, even though it was 

re-echoed by the voice of his Jidus Aohates^ the Jjoid 

Cloneurry. 

When the more refined elements of society, sEse 
farced by political agitation, to mingle mechanically 
*with him, they prei^rye their atomic distinctness, and 
jnove, surrounded with an atmosphere of their own, 
meeting him more in apepulsion than in contact 

The very government which he has degraded, and 
which he supports, disown him, even whilst his sup- 
'port is necessary to their existence : and when at the 
lieed of his troops, and carrying on in their service a 
species of Cossack warfare in the House of Commomi, 
Itoiigh fhey benefit by the partizanship, they disavow 
Ae alliance; they constrain him to fight under his own 
Aig, and draw off and leave him the plunder of the 
baggage, when the victory is achieved. 
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There never was a greater mistake, than to aapflose 

that the ascendancy of this man» and the peculiar 

species of power with which he seems invested^ are 

the results of the deference paid to moral worthy 

. splendid talents, much less to noble actions performed 

by great men in the service of their country. Sach a 

tribute, for example, as was towards the close of the 

last century, bestowed here on Lord Charlemonty 

Henry Grattan, George Ogle, Hussey Burg and 

others, who enrolled themselves at Dungannon, in 

'defense of their altars and fire-sides, when Ireland wa3 

left by England to look to herself for protection. 

Theirs was the fame of the great and the good, and 
the noble spirits of the land ; it was a just and willing 
homage paid to virtuous greatness, by those whose 
'praise was fame indeed. The mind yet loves to con- 
' template the pure and steady light they shed around 
them, in their glorious and propitious orbits, and whose 
splendour, though they themselves have passed away, 
will for ever mark and illuminate the historic page of 
their country. 

They marched through the land in orderly array, 
with the olive branch in their hand, and the sword 
resting in the scabbard : not *^ to fright the isle from 
its propriet}',*^ but to animate it to a sense of its dan- 
ger, and to administer to its security. The midnight 
torch of the incendiary, did not light them ou their 
way : no blood stained the glory of their march, and 
no base alloy tarnished the resplendant lustre of their 
achievements. 

Unlike our unhappy Viceroy, they formed no base 
alliance with faction, nor called to their aid the super 
^titious influence of the intolerant priest They shed 
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blessings around them in their progress, and they re« 
ceived them in return. Their purposes were pure^ 
single, and disinterested. They met as a band of 
brothers, giving praises to each other, none sought for 
himself an exclusive and dominant ascendancy, their 
only ambition was — who should most contribute to the 
welfare of their common country. 

They did not stir up its putrid and stagnant pools, ta 
overwhelm it with a muddy torrent, but they directed 
its pure and transparent waters into tranquil and ferti* 
lizing currents. '^ The armed youth of the country/* 
as was eloquently said by Mr. Grattan, << thundered 
like a thousand streams, from a thousand hills, and 
filled the plains with their congregated waters, from 
^hose pure and glassy surface we might see reflected 
4he watery image of the British Constitution.''— In the 
patriot contest in which they were engaged, they were 
courteous in their hostility— and truth, and not ca« 
lumny, was their weapon. 

The splendid eloquence of Grattan, obtained from 
an admiring senate, fame, as great and as well deserved 
4IS Lord Charlemont's peaceful career had achieved for 
Jiim in the field. With a splendor of'diction which 
even Edmund Burke has hardly surpassed, and 
seconded by the accomplished Hussey Burg, he won 
from an approving parliament, the valuable acqui- 
sitions of a free trade, and of a free constitution for 
his country. 

His was not the eloquence of a vulgar vehemence^ 
giving utterance to the conceptions of a coarse and 
common-place mind, in a meet vocabulary ; regardless 
of the limits within which the refinements, I will not 
say of the high, but even of the decent walks of life^ 



Juc^e m^tndned the expression of dissent in opinicm. 
Mk lo% demands for Ireland's rights, and for her iidl 
participation vidi -England in all the benefits of her 
imieqittlled constitution, were conveyed in dietioiiy 
worthy of iiie groat canse in which he was engaged. 
. When imfaappily involved in personal conflict, his 
tongue was as polished as his sword, and he met hie 
eoitBgonist with either, and always in ihe guke of a 
gentleman. He cut, fout he did not mangle his victimu 
^e bnmdisfaed no bkidgeon^-or he regii^ered no -vow, 
and he skulked not behind the altar or ^e priest, to 
dvde ^he penalty of his powerful but polished sareasst. 

Mr. O'Conndll, in personal estimation, in position, 
lln ability, in manner, in motive, in every thing, is tixe 
>very astitbesis of both these illustrious men. He msQr 
be, as Hie phrase goes, equally popular ; but his popu- 
larity is not as theirs—^ is not their mantle which hm 
^esoeoded «n him. 

Mr. Grattan in writing of Lord Chariemont, &sdB 
4ieaut>fidly and justly charaxHierises him: ^He -cast 
tipomthe 'crowd tiiat followed him the gracious shade 
4>f Ms own accomplishments, so i^iat the very rabble 
^rew oi\^eed as ihey appoached his person." Mfc 
OKilonneU oasts back on them, the concentrated refieo* 
*Hon of their own coarseness, encircling it, like the 
-object-glass of a bad telescope, widi a darker and a 
viore distorted ray. 

In regarding Mr. O'Connell in the light of a par- 
liamentary speaker, puttmg iiiiDsdtf forward, as he 
^oesy-as^e leading advocate of his country's i^bti^ 
mnd demanding-from the Imperiid PftrlkHnent, ^ eqad 
justice for Ireland,'' we shall find him-asinferiorto 
flifr. Crnntan in i9teTalue of tiie meanresw^Meh^te 
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fk l rac at aty ;aoiid in tke ahilHy irith ^hieb he eirfercns 

.fiieniyraB lee is tolhe latel^ordCharlemont in pefftmitl 

lestimatiimjuid v^nement >-«the pecidiar position in 

^srJiioh h0 stands, has caused a far higher estimate to 

.be .fooned (of his tkbiHlies than they merit* 

. 3?hat he poasenes :a strong and energetic inteUeet^ 

and great requisites for his profession, no one can 

Attempt io qaestion, mad he abo enjojs the welL- 

.deserved jiqintatMD of being learned in all its detafls 

MShA teobnioalitieB. Shrewd, ready, and sagacions, te 

Ji0 at all .tunes able to bring into action ail the kmv#- 

ilei]§eand!al»lilgr.hieiis in .possession of; to seize onvil 

the strong painteof Ins client's case, and to enforce Umbbi 

with a pffiireiifid and effeettve fluency* in distortang 

or lUnslraluig ibe meaning of ti statute as it may i>eBr 

.on the cause he is Advocating ; in citisig eases or psa- 

cedents ttiat isvonr his dient, or in mystifyiBg iboie 

that do not, every one must admit his ability and Ms 

.ftcateneas* S'esr men of :th« present day can address 

a jurgr or even the bench witii so mudi effect, and in 

!the.seardiing drollery and slang of oross-examinatiM, 

Jbe is hardly snrpsased, even by Mr* Holmes* 

When estimated by the standard of o&er professional 

jncn, be anks in the comparison ; he is not endowed 

•4witb Aeae iiigber qnalifications, which would entilie 

Jiisi ;to laak sis sm advocate with the late Mr. Pa»- 

TfMMdiy, or Mr. Chmran, «kor witb Lord Plimket, or Mr. 

Svdi. For nqasalf I would far have preferred ibe 

^vveasf wt Ae late «miable and accomplished Mr* 

Korth, and though Mr. IBsirrowes performed on « bild 

JDStaaneBt, beiwdin bis day ^ to discourse far aorp 

^aloweot flnsia^ 

ife ai Wt VBdi^spohen 4tf in the Cmnt of BqallSf 
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btttt as a nisi prios lawyer, no man in this country 
stands higher, nor, perhaps, take him in all and all, is 
be equalled in that department of his profession; and 
we might apply to him the words used by the late 
Mrs. SiddoDs, when asked her opinion of a certain 
actor: ** He is the first in his line, but then his line is 
.not a very high one/' 

-* In addressing an aggregate meeting in Ireland, he id 
unrivalled. Every string he touches, vibrates as he 
wishes. His audience readily respond to every note 
-that he sounds, he being, as it were, the talking repre- 
sentative of themselves. He rejoices in the coarsest 
and most offensive epithets and illustrations. Lord 
Stanley is a '^ shave beggar," and *^ Lord Oxmantown 
is only fit to turn wooden bowls fi^r butter women." 
JSis sketches are all dauby and caricature, but they 
are therefore the more agreeable to his hearers, and 
the more efiective. 

In addressing the promiscuous crowd that con- 
gregate to hear him, he does not, like other orators, 
consider by what mode of address he would be most 
likely to win their suffirages, but he evidently obeys 
the impulse of hb own nature ; .and he is the more 
efiective on that account. Even when in the House 
of Commons, though labouring to adopt a more mea- 
sured and elevated form of speech, nature will still 
assert her rights. ** Si naturttmfureo expeiku tamen 
usque recurret" or as the late Mr. Curran used to say 
,of him, *Hhe yellow clay was continually breaking out 
through the plaster of Paris." 

7 His voice and his manner admirably harmonize with 

the peculiar character of his oratory, and bis great 

j;K>wers of delivery are not impeded by any mauvaU" 
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hofUCy nor indeed by any species of honie whatsoever. 
His declamations abound in the most wretched com« 
mon-place, again and again repeated: such as EnglandV 
seven centuries of misrule— -Ireland's wrongs, and her 
green fields, and her tnountain breezes, and her thun- 
dering streams, that would turn the machinery of a 
thousand kingdoms; when we add to this his ^heredi- 
tary bondsmen" — ^^^ first gem of the sea,'' and a few 
more quotations from Moore, again and again repeated, 
as if to show the poverty of his literature, we have a 
tolerably fair sample of the mob-eloquence of Mr. 
O'Connell; 

It would be unfair to deny him great power and 
rieadiness as a debater, but his fame rests there ; his 
efforts evince neither learning nor philosophy, and 
they have no claim whatsoever to eloquence, <^no 
thoughts that breathe, nor words that bum," they are 
always coarse and common-place. He never delivered 
an oration that a man of ability would be proud to 
have spoken, nor uttered a sentence that a roan of taste 
would wish to remember. His speeches live but for 
the moment,- they are as the days that are gone by, 
and ihey have already returned to the earth from 
whence they emanated. 

To compare him with any of those great men that 
once thundered within the walls of the English and 
Irish parliament, would be a burlesque — he merely 
brought to parliament the ready fluency of a prac* 
tised advocate, and were it not that he possesses so 
much power in disturbing the country, the good taste 
of the House of Commons would long since have 
turned a deaf ear to his oratory. 

A liberal writer in the Mominff Chranicle'^MT, 



Barnes, I believ<a«— in aUudiiigtti^tii«piMidiar character 
q£ Irish eloquence, in a^sketch whieh/he-heddraam a£ 
Mr. Sberidany thus, expresses himselfi—^^I will not take; 
my example from thein O'Connells, I woald rather 
refer to. their great maHfj to theis Burbes» theirShaia^' 
dans, and their Gsattaos— the one is sk oataraot q£ 
nmdy a- stagnant ditchv^zed intaa< torrent; the otheift> 
are pure and steady streams,, flowing, along with equal* 
grace and majesfy, and. whose overflowings? aieemou^^ 
to water a thousandpetfy rivulets*?' 

If a selection were made of the BBAonBa of hist 
oratory, they would evince more vulgarity, more slan- 
derous and coarse abuse, than could be compiled from 
all the speeches ever uttered, either in the English or- 
in the Irish House of Commons, or, indeed, in airf 
other deliberative assembly whatsoever* In this point 
he is not even equalled by hi& prototype.-— the brave 
and. the illustriou& Papineau* 

In reviewing the political career of Mr. O'Gonnellr 
and. in. considering the various measurea^he has at dif^ 
ferent. times advocated and opposed,, one is considei^ 
ably embarrassed how to estimate him. Our first 
difficulty is, to ascertain what are tiie views he really 
does entertain ; our next is, what are; the results hia 
measures are intended to arrive at ; and our third and 
lastdiffioulty is to discover, whethae. he be guided by 
auy publia principles whatsoever.. 
. The. most prominent, point in his charactar as a 
gublic man, is the laboured assiduity with which, onalL 
and every occasion, he puts forward himself In all 
his letters and speeches, self Is predominant^ and if he. 
be the first mob orator in Ireland, so also is he the very 
prince of egotists— no man lauds himself so mcessantly. 



and: ao'» higUj^'— no? man.soi mUiik ^aAetnommto 'depte*' 
cdate the preteofionaTof othen. Me esmciaevalBO this^ 
latter tale&U. witk the: strioteab. impadaaMtj ;: for lui; 
seeks equally to depreciate thoae ndio: act with him; 
and those who oppose hinu 

His egotism is< not alone: uniirersaUy exckisive^ but: 
it: ieipeculiaT) and. evinced differently fiom the egotisnii 
q£ other men* His is not the egotisnk of yanity— -it ift' 
nalthevanity of a weakor of a proud man — it is not a4 
vain conceit of. ability or of poation— 4t is no^ ibai 
paddo of gfBBi talentyr honourably and benefidaily ex- 
eircised<f-4t is; the egotism of pm^ose^ a-sordid, selfiBh^, 
caalculatory egotism^, for personal advancement* Qiu 
all occasions he puts himself firat, and he leyiea^con^ 
tcLbutions.for himself alone. 

I. do not mean to. question hissdif-sufficienoy, or tfaa^, 
he holds himself, in no- measured estimation^ butt essen^ 
tially, even in his egotism^ he is an actor. 

But Mr. O^ConneU is not only this greatest of egot- 
istS| but he manifests, that egotism in.a.manneB,thejpoflfc 
dii^usting and offensive; he will not only not allosir 
any rival near the throne> but he will batterdown mp 
one that dares even to a{^oach it. During the whole: 
period of Roman Catholic, agitationy-he manifested the. 
meanest and the nmst exclusive jealousy^ eveuc towards^ 
all those who- were running precisely the same careec 
tvdth. himself; and he sought by* every means in his; 
power, to deprive them of their jjost fame, and to de*** 
prseiate them in public opinion.. In every, subsequent 
staga of his political life^ he has manifested the sama 
selfish and contemptible jealousy of every individual 
that oo-^perated with him ; more especially when they* 
seemed in any degree likely to attract public attention. 
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towards themselves ; and there is scarcely an indivi- 
dual of any eminence, who acted with him in his 
turbulent career, whom he has not depreciated and 
abused. No proud and haughty aristocrat was ever 
more impatient of opposition; no exclusive or tyr« 
ranical demagogue ever met difference of opinion 
with more insolent and intolerant arrogance. How 
he has carried this same system of intolerant egotism 
into England, let those tell, who have had the misfor- 
tune at any time to be politically connected with him* 

Putting aside for the present his arrogant and intole- 
rant egotism, and his exclusive monopoly of democratic 
away, and investigating to what ends he has directed 
tiie bad power which, unfortunately for his country, he 
has acquired, or the principles which influence his 
jnovements, we are bewildered in pursuing him through 
the uncertain and varying mazes of his political pere- 
grinations. 

Before the passing of the Relief Bill, there were 
associations connected with his agitation, that in some 
measure redeemed, the selfishness and coarseness by 
which it was distinguished; and, however the mode 
in which he advocated emancipation might be con- 
demned, the cause in which he was engaged oblite* 
rated, like Steme*s tear of the recording angel, the 
remembrance of the mischievous agency which he em* 
ployed in its supporf. Mr. O'Connell claims for himself 
the merit of carrying this important question, and it 
was most unwisely acknowledged to have been con- 
ceded to the turbulence he excited. And it would be 
difficult to pronounce whether the mode in which it 
was agitated, or the unstatesman-like manner in which 
it was conceded, was the most to be reprehended-^ 
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both alike contributed to frustrate the beneficial effects 
that were expected to result from it. 

The valuable boon of the elective franchise was, in 

less favourable times, voluntarily conceded to the 

Roman Catholic, as a reward, not for his turbulence^ 

but for his peaceable and orderly conduct, and for 

the becoming manner in which he souglit to obtain it*< 

When the legislative union took place, the great impe-' 

diment in the way of a full and effective emancipation' 

was removed. The late Lord Castlereagh was on all 

hands admitted to be most sincere in his wishes to 

earry it, and the liberal Protestants in both kingdoms 

gave him every assistance. It experienced the most 

decided opposition from the tory party, but the motives 

which led to the oppostion were essentially different-— 

some opposed it from selfish motives alone, and in 

order that they might monopolize all the power and 

emoluments of the State. These did not wish the 

Roman Catholic to be emancipated, even from his 

spiritual bondage ; and even when conviction led him. 

to join the Established Church, he was still regarded 

by them with hostility and distaste. To be even born 

a Roman Catholic was an original sin in their eyes^ 

which no subsequent conformity could atone for. 

They were not influenced by any desire either for 

the temporal or spiritual amelioration of the Roman- 

Catholics, their only object was to rule supreme them-- 

selves, and that the Roman Catholics should continue> 

to be their slaves. 

Bnt there were also a high and honourable class of' 
men who conscientiously opposed emancipation, on 
public grounds alone, who had no animosity to the 
I^oman Catholics as suchi but who dreaded the use that 
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wmM be made of the pover whidi tliey soii^ki» aai 
of the ulterior measures tliat might be p!iis«ed» usd 
9bore all they dreaded the retimi of priestly dominion 
«*^n apprehension in which the present state of Ireland 
hw fully justified them in being influenced by. This 
was the general view under which the people in £ng« 
land regarded the question of emaneipatiouy and the 
opposition resulting from this view was excited into a 
more determined hostility, in consequence of the mode 
in which the question was agitated by Mr. O'ConnelL 

The Roman Catholic noblemen and gentlemen were 
tbeui as they are now, hostile to the temporal ascen* 
dency of the Roman priesthood^ and they were then 
ts they are now, the advocates o£ tranquillity, good 
government, and of the connesuon with England, and 
(qpposed to turbulence and radicalism. They had 
ceased to view either the Reformation or the '^ glorious 
levolution" in a spirit of partisanship; and were no 
longer inflneneed by any hostility either to England 
or to the House of Hanover, and very few of them 
had joined in the conspiracy of die United Irishmen. 

It was with loyal views, and in a ccHrrespdnding tone, 
that the Roman Catholic gentry wished to approach 
the legislature^for redress. They did not countenance 
the ambitious purposes of their priests, and they were 
surely not at all answerable for them ; but they felt as 
all honourable men should feel, the degraded position 
in which they were politically {^ced ; merely for fol- 
lowing a mode of religious worship in which they 
believed. 

Mr. O'Coaaell was aware tiiat any negociation, or 
Qommumcation with the government, that might ensue 
from the consideration of the Roman Catholic ^ques- 



tioii» would neeeflsarUj be csarrfed on bj tibe ari9to» 
cnjcf of that body» and tbat he himsdf would not be 
placed in any very j^rominent position* Tid§f <rf 
course, did not suit the selfish policy wUch has cha* 
laetorizedf— 4ndeed I might say governed-^every ste|r 
of his mischievous agitation. Unless emancipatiott 
advaaced lumself, personally, he had no interest ia 
its success ; and only we would not be justified ia 
saying so, his acts would almost lead one to belieret 
that he even systematically impeded and retarded i^ 
that both might be obtained together. 

He purposely drove away Lord Fingal, and tha 
Soman Catholic aristocracy, from the Roman Catho* 
He Association, and thus deprived the question of tho 
moral support they would have given it — that he 
might rule alone : and he then agitated the measure 
in a revolutionary manner, to secure for himself the 
support of the lower classes, and of the disloyal.^ 

* The mode he adopted to drive Lord Fingal, and those noUe^ 
sad geotlemea who acted with him, from the Aisociatioi^ 
this, it was geaerally widerstood that the late Prince of 
Wales bad ezpreseed some opinions to Lord Fingal, respecting 
Boman Catholic Emancipation, which being told in confidence^ 
the noble Lord did not think it becoming to reveal ; and as Mr* 
0*€onnell had stated in the Roman GathoHc Committee, that 
Lord Fingal was to be officially asked the question, he and his 
friends withdrew, to av(Hd the insult he would be snljected to 
in refusing to answer it. 

When again invited to join the meetings, he consented, on the 
gromids of petitioning only for unrestricted, and not for unqua. 
lified Emancipation, and I believe presided at the meeting in 
Clareadon-street Chapel. Faith was purposely broken with 
bim, and a resolution was proposed for unqualified Emandpa^* 
tioo* Lord Fingal and his friends withdrew, under a strong 
hooting, excited specially by Mr. O'ConnelL 
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The entire system of agitation that he pursued, was 
in a peculiar degree calculated to excite, and to keep 
bp the hostility of the Protestants. 

Even Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Grattan, and others, wha 
were the most efficient advocates of Emancipation^ 
were denonnced by Mr. O'Connell, because they did 
adt place themselves in his hands, and when Lord 
Grenville ceased to be minister, he used every effort to 
prevent the tory government from carrying the mea* 
8Ure, as, under such circumstances, Mr. O'Connell 
would not have been individually benefitted by it, and 
the resolution^ which re*echoed a very indecorous 
speech of the late Lord Donoughmore, was, in an 
eminent degree, calculated to render the king most 

Subsequently in London, on tbe memorable occasion "of 
tbe wings/' Mr. 0*Connell agreed to grant more on tbe part 
o€ tbe Koman Catholics, tban Lord Fingal himself was wil- 
ling to concede ; and be proposed to give tbe government an 
ioffuence over tbe clergy, wbicb was universally opposed by tbe 
Roman Catbolic body. It is not well known what produced this 
sudden subserviency ou tbe part of tbis uncompromising Roman 
Catbolic. He at tbe same time endeavoured to get a resolution 
passed, appointing bim sole manager of Roman Catbolic affairs in 
XiondoD. Tbe plot, bowever, whatever it may bave been, failed ^ 
31r. O'Connell afterwards recanted his opinion, when be saw the 
public against bim, cried peccavi, and said he was mistaken ; 
hut Mr. O'Conneirs mistakes on. such matters are rather su8« 
pidous. 

It was on tbis memorable occasion, I believe, that be gave 
evidence before parliament, not very favourable to bis present 
iriends, tbe priests ; and that be intruded on tbe levee of tbe 
Duke of York, and wrote a worthlesF, and under all tbe circum* 
stances, a most inconsistent letter of apology to Mr. Feel. 
*' Tbexe is something more tban natural in all tbif, if philosophy 
could but find it out.'* 
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adverse to it In fact, it would appear that Mr. 
O'Connell never agitated the Roman Catholic ques« 
tion, but as subservient to his own views of ambitiou 
and of avarice, and that he retarded it from the same 
motives. In this, as in every other act of his political 
life— self only was predominant. 

But, though Mr. O'Connell retarded the Relief BiU» 
and alienated from it a great and a powerful party ia 
the state, justice was on the side of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and however the more respectable portion of that 
body might disapprove of Mr. 0*Conneirs politics la 
general, and of the tone and temper in which he 
supported their question, they were necessarily inter- 
•ested in its success. 

All the liberal Protestants of the United Kingdom 
«tood by their side, and gave them their great and 
valuable support; foreign, states took an interest in 
the question-— an earnest and powerful excitement 
pervaded every corner of the kingdom; and the 
government in the end conceded the question, but in 
doing so, unfortunately took no measures to secure the 
Protestant Church from the encroaching and never 
ceasing ambition of the Romish priesthood. 

Since the passing of the Relief Bill, Mr. 0*Conneirs 
whole public life has been one unvarying scene of 
turbulent, and as it would appear, purposeless excite- 
ment; assembling the people in lawless and formi- 
dable meetings ; exciting them against England, and 
complaining of the wrongs of Ireland, without pro* 
posing any practical measure to redress them^ that 
in considering his political conduct, one is irresistibly 
led to the conclusion, that he is not influenced by any 
public principle whatsoever. That he is altogether 
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indiffeTent to hit aomitry's welfiire, that self-adTlkiuse* 
nent is the only object he seefcsy and that to obtaim 
ftis he has involTed the cou&tiy in one general scene 
of lawless digtarbanee» hereby preventing all useful 
•leasiires of amelioration. 

His political conduct has been, in every respect^ 
incon8istent<-^e is a repealer to«day» and a non- 
lepealer to»Bonro«ry but to latep alive bis populanu^y 
ttod to make the government dread his power of doing 
mischief, he never foists to allude to his future agita- 
tion of that dismembering, indeed, I m^ht say, rev^ 
Intionary, measnre. He at erne tine ezcilrs iiie 
l»eople to lawless combinations^ and at anottier tiaK 
he, suddenly, and without any apparent cause, treael^ 
croosly turns on those wh<mi he has excited.* He has 
in turn advocated and condemned ail public men, and 
«U shades of opinion. All the pubfic diaractenr n 
the country, from the Duke of Wellington down to 
fhe late Mr. Hunt, have been ahematdy landed and 
ebused by him. He has raised the storm of tnrbn- 
lence at one time without any adequate reason, and at 
ether times he has endeavoured to suppress it, thougb 
the causes for which he formerly so mischievously 
excited it, whatever they may be, had continued the 
same. He seems to wallow in a bad species of pop»- 
'larity that he loves, in order to wage war against 
the government when it is independent, or to manhal 
Ae mob at its side when he can lord it over a subser- 
vient viceroy, and render him the tool of his ambition 
or ol his resentment. He at one time puts farwnd 

* As In hit Uis conduct to tbe Tndes' Unions, whom he exeitsd 
. and subfcqneatly eondemaed, for following the measures he ttimu- 
Uted them to. 
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d series of measiiresy wkich he dtriam to be abss- 

lately ess^tiai to the prospedty of Ireland^ sad irh^ 

WL party comes into power, ostensibly fiiTOUfaMe to 

tiiese measures, be abandons them altc^tber, ^beii 

that party fitvours his own more immediate and peN 

sonal objects. When a ministry, whom he oannot 

Tender subservient, are in power, he agitates the 

country for the attainment of measures that he knowtt 

-will not be granted, and ponrs on the govern me nt the 

coarsest abase, in the hope that by embroiliiig the 

country in tumult he may obtain their removal. When 

he has a truckling and subservient vsceioy, he aba»* 

dons all those public measures wfaieh he before deeawd 

BO essential, and in the agitation of which, the peoflie 

were rendered so lawless and so criminal. Hb only 

object seems to be, to have the power of disturbing 

Ibe country, lo compel a sabserviettt g(9v«ffnment to 

reward him for securing its tranquiUiiy. He wishes 

to hold the box of Pandora in his hand, that he might 

open or dose it^— for money. 

His ambition is to have the power to marshal the 
mob in opposition to an independent government,' or at 
the side of a subservient one. In the mean time, the 
coppers of his ferocious and miserable dupes flow into 
his pockets, and the better classes are intimidated mto 
contribuUon ; and whilst he suspends the i^itetion of 
these measures, which he before told the people were 
so essential, he does not suspezid the circulation of 
the begging-box — ^he coittinfues, aotwithstandti^ to 
pocket the money which the priests 0mA his partizans 
irring by ^deceit and intimidation from the pe(q)le, 
whilst he does nothing for them in return, but, in 
order to maintain bis popukrity> he promises that he 
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will do so hereafter ; and to evince his sincerity, and 
to stimulate their contributions, he makes violent and 
exciting speeches daring its circulation, which prevent 
the attainment of the tranquillity which he has pro* 
mised the castle to effect, and which is so essential to 
the Viceroy. He is thus playing a game with the 
government and the people — he renders the one his 
aubservient instrumenty and he extorts money from 
the other — and he alternately betrays them both. 

In the proper acceptation of the word, he never ap«^ 
peared to me to be an advocate for liberty, nor will I 
do him the injustice to call him a leveller or an advo* 
cate for political licentiousness, except when they con*^ 
tribute to his own personal elevation. No man can 
regard him as the advocate of religious liberty. 

The game he is now playing necessarily constrains 
him to affect to be so, but he cannot reconcile religious 
or any other species of liberty, with the religion he 
professes. The church of Rome denounces alike the 
freedom of the press and the freedom of opinion ; it re- 
gards every other form of Christianity as a damnable 
heresy — ^teaches the doctrine that there is no salvation 
outside its pale, and that << all means of putting down 
heresy are justifiable ;" and that the most solemn oaths 
and obligations, when the interests of the Romish 
Church are concerned, are not only to be broken, but 
that it would be sinful to keep them, and that any oaths 
opposed to the interests of the Church are perjuries 
rather than oaths : — " Petjuria enim potius, quant 
juramenia exUtemanda sunt iiia quce contra uHHtaiem 
ecclenafaciunt"* Let Mr. O'Connell unequivocally 

• Con. CoiuUtn. 
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declare his dissent from this doctrine, and break with 
the priest, or throw off the uniform of those who fight 
in the ranks of religious toleration* 

He boasts loudly and takes great praise to himself 
for his support of the protestant dissenter ; but that 
proves nothing in his favour, he had no interest in the 
question between tlie protestant dissenter and tbd 
church of England ; it was to him as nothing, no Po- 
pish principles were mixed with it He did it from a 
selfish and political motive also— to enlist thereby the 
protestant dissenter in his favour. There was a Popish 
object involved, too, in his advocacy of the protest- 
ant dissenter, by assailing the church of England and 
renderii^. her obnoxious to Protestants ; — ^he merely 
aided the designs of the Roman priests in their efforts 
to subvert that church, which is throughout the Chris- 
tian world the great stay of Gospel religion, in opposi- 
tion to the imaginary and lyfng traditions and other 
abominations of the church of Rome. Should the priests 
succeed in establishing Popery in Ireland, woe be to the 
Protestant who would trust to the tender mercies of the 
priest and of their hired and subservient advocate for 
the freedom of religious worship. The natural bias of 
the man's mind is intolerance, and in the same breath 
in which he advocated the religious liberty of the JeWf 
he denounced the Unitarian. 

Mr. O'Connell is as little an advocate for civil as he 
is for religious liberty ; he aspires not for liberty but 
for dictatorship ; his Irish heart never, in truth, fol- 
lowed '* that sweet and gracious goddess, liberty, whom 
all in private and in secret worship." We now view 
the events of the Irish rebellion of 1798, through the 
calm medium of history. They appear to us in their 
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ftpM Mliurty uui WB €U iHtkMit istjfodioe or psft^ 
msAi^ impwIiaBjr mamtier tbem. Tke afcmdties «f 
that rebellion, have, I dMnld 8«pf Ofle» ewittertert fiioM 
«fei7 well ici^alated mkBd all tanle te levvlatiefis; 
mA if tke leades» of tint BM0t cabmitoaa cmmfmef^ 
irare mm to suiefvom tfaeirgnocs^ tbey would, dooiifc^ 
leiBy he tikettoelfeB tke veij firrt to oouiimai k» 

BttI there werc^ sotwitiittMidi]i|^» att that mef be 
•aid agaiaat it» heart^stintiig. enwtion emtiiig the 
nlndsofbiaTeaBdliODOiirable bat mii^uided men a 
that eventfel period. The Americans had achieved a 
peat and glorioiis rerolution. To use the animated 
irords of Flood— *^ A voiee firom Amorica sheeted te 
libertj-— the echo of it caught the people as k passed 
across the Atlantic, and they renewed the voice tifi k 
jBCTerberated here." 

The Freeeh naiioB was grievoiady oppressed by its 
peerage and bj its priests, it sustained a double be&il- 
age— e dvil and religioiis servitade. The brave and 
hoDonrable, but weak and mii^uided La Fajette^ 
who had ieshed his oMuden sword in the cause of 
American freedmn, now again drew it for tke liberty of 
his native land. Societies of a revolutionary tendency 
were formed in London. Mr. Fox, Lord Grey, Sir 
Francis Burdett, the Duke of Bedford, and other dis- 
tinguished individuals, enrolled their names akiongst 
^ the Mends of the people." Even the mOd and ac- 
eomplished biogri^her of the MetMci, enUsted his 
diassic muse in the cause, of revolution, and composed 
the animating ode commencing thus— 

*' 0*er the vine covered hills and gay mountains of Fiance 
The sunshine of liberty rose." 

England tken'tottered on the very brink of a revolu'' 
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fSsfm; ftrtsnat^ tbe mmc^ai BdHuiMl Btirke ntet 
lus Yi^eei^amst regicides «nd infidclAi and tbe Twce of 
ilMr wfttner was beard* Tbe eUH of the whig pvfhf 
sad the erietfy peartion 4>f the natioa ivlUed i?<»QBid tbi 
crown, ft line ci denMOreatiOii wius dvMriik and the ehor A 
asid the tfaremer w^tm saved. 

in IretaftATwioas^GniimtaiiceacoBibiBedto add &ml 
|0 tiie revohrtmacsr spirit^ then so pre?a2eBt» aad thefet 
wem htste mavf serknis causes of disaieetieii that diA 
not exist in Eaglaad. The Roman Catholics Ind net 
Iheir due estimation in the state i they were universal 
and n&jnstly oppressed. An exdusive party swayed 
the comity and in return for being pemutted to plan** 
der it) they sacrificed its interests to Englmid. Pro- 
testants of rank and diaractery organiaed a conspmu^ 
to separate Ireland &om Engbaid^ and to found in tiie 
former a. republican form of government, based on the 
grennd of religious liberty* No man r^oices more 
thui I do, in the failure of that ill-advised aad wicked 
eoBspiracy. Had it micceeded, the revolution in France 
would be as a wotk of mercy when compared to liie 
acenes it woold have given rise to in Ireland. I waa 
then a boy, acquainted with what was going on, and 
with sufficient sagacity to understand it ; I now freely 
and honestly confess that every feeling of my heait 
went with it I had, of course, no knowledge, no ex- 
]perience to guide me, but was like all boys the creature 
of impulse. Future events appeared to me through a 
deceitful medium, I regarded them through a glasa 
shadowed dimly. It was my fortune to be in We»- \^ ^^ 
ford during the period of the rebellion, and my friends 
and connections were engaged in it I was soon ren- 
dered seninble of aU the horrors which that rebellion 
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had caused, and of the still greater that would have 
followed had it not been fortunately suppressed. It 
owed its origin to the priests, and they were its most 
influential leaders. The people were worked up by 
them to a fury against the Protestants, and I make no 
doubt that had it existed one fortnight longer, the great 
inass of Protestants would have been slaughtered^ and 
also the respectable Roman Catholics who interposed 
to prevent bloodshed. I subsequently accompanied 
my fathex to America, where he was exiled, completely 
^ured of any revolutionary propensities. But even 
regarding it with the reprobation I now do, having, 
£rom the vantage ground on which I now stand, a 
•clearer view of its character, and being fully convinced 
x>f the frightful results that would have followed, I 
would not even now write one harsh expression against 
the misguided Roman Catholic, who, with the lights 
he then had, the hopes he entertained, the position in 
which he stood, and who in honest singleness of pur- 
pose had joined in that ill«advised and unfortunate 
conspiracy. Mr. O'Connell's Irish heart, then thumped 
by the side of his brother orange*man in the ranks of 
I the yeomen, wearing the same uniform, shouldering 
' the same musket, responding to the same bugle, and 
professing the same politics— being then most osten* 
tacious in proclaiming his loyalty. 

Dr. Johnston has somewhere justly observed, that 
the flame of liberty bums brightly in the bosom of 
youthful genius, but that it sobers down wonderfully 
as the progress of years teaches him the real amount of 
ite value. Mr. O'Connell stands pre-eminently opposed 
•to this maxim of the moralist. When he was a young 
tman and his Roman Catholic countrymen were op- 
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pressed, he sided with their oppressors. 'He is now 
an old man—- his Roman Catholic are as free as his 
Protestant countrymen, and he himself, his brother, 
his sons and his connections sit in the imperial parlia- 
ment. Since that period every institution in Ireland 
has been ameliorated and liberalized ; the country is 
progressing in wealth and in intelligence, and would 
have progressed far more rapidity but for the agitaHon 
he keeps up. He now brawls for liberty, marshals the 
tenant against his landlord, and every step which he is 
pursuing leads to turbulance, poverty and demoraliza* 
lion. His speeches have excited the people to think 
of revolution and separation, and he himself has ex- 
pressed opinions and determinations, accompanied 
by significant looks and gestures, at trades' unions and 
other meetings, boasting that Ireland should not want 
a Bolivar, and by still more open declarations a]so» 
which the press would not dare to publish, more par- 
ticularly as he might dbavow his words, as he is 
accused of having done before. 

It would be a curious, and, in the present state of 
Ireland, not an unimportant inquiry to trace the origin^ 
the progress, and the grounds of this man^s popu- 
larity. Many are led to think it is the natural result 
of his political conduct— far from it — it is all artifi- 
cial—it is not even personal — it is only a semblance-^ 
at this very moment, it bests alone on the priest 2 
<' a breath may break it, as a breath has made." The 
•popularity he has acquired, from the beginning up to 
the present moment, has been the result of deep laid 
artifice, it has been systematically and unremittingly 
.cultivated by a series of unceasing efforts, which no 
^luan but himself would have had the perseverance to 
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pursue. The usi^es of society prohibit tiie impnte* 
^on of motives, but tkey do not i^piy in ibt eme of 
Mr. O'Comell ; the security of the country tihmM 
ftot be sacrificed to an over*&8^dioas refineraent, and 
spben we see tbe torch in the haods of the incendiAryy 
fre should aarticipale the misehief, and not wait till &o 
eonflagraticHi has evinced the mottle for which it was 
carried. Besides, the characters and ssodves of A 
»en who come out from their domestic privacy, to 
kifluence and to sway pubKc opinion, and to govern 
public affiiirs, are legitimate subjects of inquiry, and» 
of all men, Mr. 0*Connetl is die least entitled to 
idaim an exemption, whether we view Ms conduct 
towards others, or contemplate the dreadful effects 
that have resulted from his agitation. He is to the 
politician and moralist what the comet is to the astfo* 
nomer, who traces its path, scrutinizes its nation, and 
the causes by which it is accelerated or retarded^ 
mibjects to a rigid analysis the forees that sway 
it, and the disturbances which it is itself enabled to 
produce; and as the astronomer thus investigates 
every element of the fiery meteor which traverses 
our sober and orderly system, as if an aEen from its 
laws, and in defiance of its power, tiireatening to 
overwhelm it with some sudden and awful calamity 
in its portentous visitation— hso also should every 
element of this formidable and mischievous disturber 
of our social system be analysed. 

Whatever feelings of delicacy we might be infl9> 

enced by in other instances, to prevent us from 

* imputing motives, none certainly apply here, k lis 

not only a right, but it is a duty. Besides, he hiWh 

self is swayed by no one sendment of de&cacy 0t 
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IMbcflrMoe ; h^ givw m qmrter and be k cntifled 
to npme m rcfharn; he doev not fight with the weapow 
•f l^tioMte WATfaie, and he is without its pale. He 
keeps ne trm c e- lie observe* no tres^<— 4ie r^ards ne 
promise— he abides by no engageaieBt^-^e friend 
hy whese side he stB&ds te-Ajr wiM probaUy be his 
wictim .te*merrew. The eoorse slanderer of every 
snm and of every party ; he stops at nothing to ob* 
tain his object, or to wound his opponent, but on 
every occasion ^es unrestrained vent to his vulgai 
and coarse invective, and nnrestniined by any one 
Bentimexit of decorum, delicacy, or good breeding, he 
evinces, on every occasion, a reckless disregard of all 
the proprieties and decencies of public and private 
contention. He has now obtained the power for 
vrhich he so long and so assiduously laboured, and 
enjoys a species of influence which few men before 
possessed. His popularity has enabled him to wring 
large sums of money from the people ; it has also 
enabled him to command the Viceroy ; he dispenses 
the patronage of the castle, and he influences its 
measures, either to gratify his resentment or his thirst 
of power, and these seem to be the only purposes for 
which he has kept up this frightful system of agita- 
tion. He has turned it to no one beneficial measure 
for his country, and the use be has made of the pol^ 
tical power he has acquired, under the administration 
of Lord Mulgrave, has fully revealed the motive 
which led him to be such an assiduous cultivator of 
popularity. 

It has been well and truly said of him, that " he 
followed public opinion that he might appear to lead 
it;*' and, if we add to this pithy sentence, that he la- 
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boured for popularity* that he might make it an object 
of profitable traffic; we shall have the clue to the 
secret policy of his agitation, and with this light we 
are at once enabled to discover the cause of all his 
political tergiversations. Every effort of his potitical 
life has been an effort to obtain popularity, and he has 
endeavoured by turns to be popular with every party 
in Ireland. In the first stage of his career, he started 
as a loyalist and became a yeoman. He also, at the 
aame time, it has been said, put forward his disbelief 
in Popery, and was fond of professing the latitude of 
his opinions on religious subjects. He subsequently 
became a Roman Catholic agitator, but still continued 
a liberal in religion ; then he became a repealer of the 
union, he then tried the orange party again, and with 
as little success as before, though he lent himself to 
an unjustifiable job to obtain their favour. It pro- 
<:ured for him not popularity but contempt, and those 
who profited by his meanness only sneered at him in 
return. He tried the Roman Catholic aristocracy, and 
they shrunk from so uncongenial a fellowship. He 
then essayed the midling classes, and he failed also, 
ev^n the mob, though be endeavoured by every means 
to excite them, refused to follow him. There was no 
party that he did not court, no effort for popularity that 
Jie did not make. There was a regular system .of 
professional puffing acted on also, and it was studiously 
circulated abroad by his friends that he received more 
Protestant than Roman Catholic briefs. 

When the Roman Catholics assembled to petition at 
the instigation of the late Mr. Fox, and formed them- 
selves into associations, there was a great spirit of 
jivalry for leadership, and no one so assiduously 
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laboured for it a9 Mr. O'Connell, or endeavoured so 
much to put down all rivals. He evinced the most 
unbecoming jealousy even towards those who laboured 
in connexion with him for one common object ; and he 
left no artifice untried to secure exclusive popularity 
for himself. Following the example of the French 
Jacobins, he had regular partizans to applaud him and 
cry down his opponents at all the public meetings. 
He used to assemble at night with those Roman Ca« 
tholics^ who were more immediately of his party, to 
frame the resolutions that were to be submitted to the 
next public meeting. He left it to others to propose 
these resolutions and held back himself. If they were 
iavourably received he supported them ; if the meet- 
ing were adverse to them, "he followed public opinion 
that he might appear to lead it,'' turned against his 
friends, and opposed the very resolutions which he 
himself had formed, or in which, at all events he had 
concurred. All his speeches, all his measures were 
directed to obtain popularity ; he laboured incessantly 
for this one object, and for this alone. 

No artist ever elaborated a picture more assiduously 
then Mr. 0*ConneIl laboured for the species of popu- 
larity he has acquired. Every shade of colour, every 
instrument was employed to effect this one all import* 
ant object. He painted again and again the same 
canvass, and his pictures always varied. It was as it 
were a political diorama to catch the " Cynthia of the 
minute," and to appropriate to himself the features 
and the hue of every varying popular opinion. He 
has in his efforts for popularity advocated in turn every 
discordant opinion. In all he has said, in all he has 
done, I can see no one principle by which he steers. 
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but like a weather-eock he ig turned by erery 
Tarying breeze, and there is no point of the compass, 
to which, or firom which at one time or another 
he has not veered. He has been consistent alone ia 
Iceeptng up a regular system of agitation, and he 
Agitates for money ; the popularity which he ac^ires 
l>y agitation invests him with power and adoiinisten 
to his avarice. 

Even in the very first stages of his peiitical career, 
he endeavoured to turn his agitation to account ; one 
of the first efforts made was an endeavoil^ to get up a 
subscription for a service of plate for him, ehiefiy 
amongst the operatives of the liberty, bat it fkSed; 
very little money was collected, and no other daas of 
people took it up.* The next plan was a hopefiii 
scheme to get up a general contribution* A finance 
committee was got up in the associadon, and a regular 



* At that period it was only on sudi psople andln a small letaQ 
way, that he could think of trading on popularity, but he has 
since levied his contributions on a more general scale, and has even 
carried the begging box into England, as the unfortunate factory 
children unfortunately well know. Even a noble Duke has not 
blushed to purchase his mercenary services. If the Didce af 
^Bedford were seoflible «f the vjfA with whidi the prisftt, 
whose moath-piece Mi. O'Connell is, regard Wobun Abbey, he 
would have paused before he sanctioned their oracle. The Roman 
priests regard the Bedford family as the usurpers of their property. 
^Ilie present occupier of Wobum is as great a usurper, according to 
'< the inflexible principles of the church,*' as the first Lord John 
who reeefred It from the saeriiegous hands of King EdWard. It 
ankes bat little diifineBce to die ckmch whether he be te fioi, 
second, or the hundred usurper. Poirum rtftH^ says the dioth 
tueprimnm vel secundum usi*rpatorem ;** and again, **iden^itt 
ietinete tanquam proprium et invadere teu usurpare,^* 



report p«t forward for a compulsory levy. A sinnal- 
taneoas collection was to be made m all the chap^ 
throaghout Irolasdy and the priest was to denounce . 
from the jeJtar the names of all such defaulters as would 
not sabscribe **ten pence at least in the cause of their 
h<Ay refigion." Some of the more radical priests ga^e 
their assistance, bat in general thej were refractory ; 
they had their own ten-pennies to collect, and the 
finance seh«me of the agitator looked like trenching 
on t&dr proper manor. The bishops were unfaTonra- 
ble to It, they looked rather coldly and suspiciously 
on Mr. 0*Connell; they dreaded the putting fortii 
in the association of liberal principles on the subject 
of rtiigion, and having also views of their own on 
ihe government, they only carried on a species of 
political flirtation with the agitator. This ddectabfe 
scheme of a forced levy failed also, and little or no 
money flowed into the treasury.* 

What was now to be done ? — no plate, no money, 
and no popidarity, by which both money and power 
woQld be acquired. The aristocracy of his own body 
^kept their state,'' the public meetings he got up were 
in general faflnres, neither the priest nor the mob 
would follow him ; annual parliaments, universal suf- 
frage, Section by ballot, had no supporters, and excited 
no commotion nor even interest. The repeal of the 
union was only laughed at, the Hberal Protestant and 

* Ob m rakicqneBt oceasian, wiwo a httgt warn cf money wis 
lodged to tke ccedit of the Bonan Gfttbolie Aiiodation, there is 
some etoiy told of its Bnaccoimtable diaaypeaninoe. It mas moi- 
tioned in the newspapen, and perhaps some of my readers may re- 
collect the drcomstance. The particulars of that transaction I 
Imve finrgeCten. 
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ihe oraogeman alike disregarded him, the priest viewed 
bim with indifference, the peasant pursued his opera- 
tions in quiet, and the castle regarded him with con- 
tempt. 

A less persevering patriot would have sunk under all 
these difficulties, his ardour would have been cooled, 
and he would have given np the game in despair ; not 
JO the agitator, to whom even his greatest enemy must 
concede the palm of energy and perseverance. He 
felt he was at fault, that he was as yet only a babbler 
in the pack, and he beat about for the true scent, and 
the deep and full toned cry, that followed, announced 
that he had succeeded. He got on the real track of 
public opinion — '* the true Simon pure*' — and he fol- 
lowed it with his usual energy The priest was public 
opinion, and he harked forward in full cry and became 
-^a papist. 

It has been said, but I know not with what truth, 
that Mr. 0*Connell went to France with the intention 
of becoming a priest, that he, unfortunately for the 
church, lost his vocation and returned home a liberal 
in religion. Some have gone so far as to say that he 
was even tinged with the hue of those infidel opinions 
then so prevalent in France. It has been said that 
he loved to avow his notions respecting religion, and 
that as when he joined the orange yeomen he rather 
obtrusively put forward his loyalty, so also, as a 
liberal or a latitudinarian in religion, he wa^ equally 
fond of avowing his sentiments. It is certainly k curious 
eubject of consideration, the extreme contradictions 
that have taken place in the political and religious 
phases of his life ? from a loyal yeoman he has become 
a decided radical, and whatever he may himself intend, 
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tkis speeches teach and excite to rebellion ; and 6*0111' 

l>eing a liberal in religion, he has now become a most 

exclusive and intolerant papist. ^ 

- The writer of these observations has certainly no in* 

terest in the question, whether Mr. 0*Connell believer 

m the priest, or disbelieves in the bible, and in the case 

of any other individual it would be most indecorous eyei>^ 

to glance at such a subject. But it becomes a duty 

to trace the source of this man's power, i^nd to com- 

xnent on the public character, the motives, and the 

objects of the individual, to whose agitation the enor« 

mities committed by a ferocious peasantry are mainly 

to be attributed. Far however be it from me, to ques* 

tion the sincerity of his conversion to Romanism, or 

to attribute his ardent and sudden zeal in its cause to 

any other motives, than those by which the priests 

themselves are in general actuated, and certainly none 

of them are so anxious and so zealous as he is to evince 

his faith — ^or are near so well piud for believing. 

The same energy, and the same intolerance of op- 
position that have distinguished all Mr. O'Conneirs 
political opinions, have distinguished also his religious 
ones, and when the truths of Romanism flashed in full 
conviction on his mind, he became a believer indeed. 
First he made a general confession to the priest, heard 
mass and received — he did not confine his story to the 
metropolis, but confessed and received also through all 
the towns on circuit ; the provincial press recorded the 
pious acts of the holy man, and the metropolitan press 
re-echoed them. So true a believer and so zealous 
a Roman could not have failed to purchase a few pack* 
ages of plenary indulgences from the Pope*s wholesale 
and retail warehouse at Rome. He may for aught 
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ve knovi^ bave become a member ef'tlie porgftlorial 
eoeiety and aabscrted to il, to purcbase priestl j mas- 
ses. Whether he wears a scapular round bis neck or 
eodrcles hk Iihus with the chord of Saint Fraacis, 
or whatever other pious aod grace^Ting obflervanoes 
be may believe in and practice to save bis soul, must 
be left to be recorded by the future historian. 

Whatever may have been the cause of.hia oon* 
version, onp fortunate result for him followed* — Up 
to the period that he kneit before the priests, and 
confessed his sins» in the Eomaa fomv— ><'to the 
bkssed Virgin Mary, and to his ghostly fiither;''* 
he had no influence in Ireland — he got up public 
meetings with the greatest difficulty, and canvassed, 
unsuccessfully^ one gentleman after another to take 
the chair, so as to give some appearance of res* 
pectability to those whom he, with so much diffi« 
calfyf assembled. After his confession his popularity 
wonderfully increaaed, the priests even became bit 

* These are the words used by those who kneel down to the 
priest ti^ooaftss to him thdr sftis, and eaalds hun to know aQ 
dldr secret tboushts, and U must be admittsd tet the C^o$t^ 
Father has assodated himself in rather a flattering kind of &XioWm 
ahip— '' I confess to the Ahnighty God, to the blessed Mary erei 
Virgin, to the blessed St. Michael, the Archangel, to the blessed 
St. John the Baptist, and to the holy Apostles,. St Peter and SU 
Bsul, to all the saints in heaven, and to you my (j^ostly Ikther." 

If aU the saints of heaven a» empUyyed in Iwrftning to the con* 
fessional, they must have rather a busy time of it. It is to be pce« 
sumed, that the people would not be directed by the church, thus 
to con&ss to them, unless it had ascertained that the confession 
was heard by those to whom it was addressed ; and as scripture if 
iQent on the subject. It may be presumed, that the knowledge of 
the &ct came down to us by tradithnp and as the BCt^tatts aia 
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taac-gailieren,'aiid, to Bay truth, coHeeted/or him most 
soccessfullj : md rdigio.us exelusiTenesB, hatred to 
Protestantiuiiy aad oppoaition to tiUies, became con« 
sequently, the fitTOurite topics of his agitation. The 
new vista through which Mr. O'Conneli viewed pub- 
lic opiniooy produced a corresponding change in hia 
mode of following it* He now agitated as a sectariaD» 
and gave a sectariui character to his different political 
associations— put forward his belief in Popery on all 
possible occasions— seemed even emulous of the fiune 
of Father Maguire, and challenged, I believe, Mr* 
Lefroy to meet him in the field of religious contro* 
versy — denounced free^masonry on the eve of his 
collection, to conciliate the priests, who preach 
against it— being inimical to it, as they are to every 
other association they cannot controul; and no longer 
confining his exertions to the task of political agita* 
tton, he took up, by way of episode, religious agitation 
also. He had at last found out the broad way to 
public opinion, and he followed it accordingly, and 
with his usual devotedness. 

He now became the regular and accredited cham* 
pion of the priests, and was warmly applauded by them 
for putting*forward and maintaining the Roman Catho* 
Ue religion on all occasions, and keeping the association 
free from any tinge of liberalism that the late Mr. 
Lawless, or any other less orthodox agitator, might in** 
trodnce into it. He has thus revivedi in all its rancour, 

«luaU7 sikat on the selection of the particular saints, whose 
names axe specially mentioned ; it is to be presumed, the traditions 
of the church ha^e handed down, that thej are more particularly 
employed in that especial department in connection with the 
piieflt* 
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the spirit of religious bigotry in Ireland, and has con* 
$rmed the people in all their superstitious belief; and 
he has also, in an eminent degree, excited them against 
the Protestants, and drawn a line of separation between 
the Papists and every other description of the popula-. 
tion ;* and he is now agitating, not for. justice for Ire- 
land, not for liberty, but for the destruction of the 
Protestant Church, and for the elevation of the priests 
to spiritual and temporal supremacy. 

The happy result of all this to him is, that the priests 
l^ave all now come forward in earnest to uphold him, 
they collect his rent, and invest him with popularity; 
and he in return promotes all tlieir objects, and has even 
become a lay missionary, preaching Popery himself.— 
He glows with the fiercest zeal against the Protestant 
Church and its ministers, and talks of glebe-houses 
and land, and such other interesting matters for the 
priests ; and with them he is now fully identified^ 
being their accredited organ and their champion. 

There can be no doubt that there is a strong party 
in this country anxious to effect its separation from 
England ; the lower classes are all favourable to it — 
the priests to a man are bent on it — I have no doubt 
but that if favourable circumstances offered they 
would themselves, as they did before, raise the pea* 
aantry and head them, and the great cause of Mr* 

* 

* Few circumstances coivtnbuted so much to keep up a spirit 
of bigotry, and an unchristian want of charity amongst Roman 
Catholics, as Mr. O'Connell's ostentatious refusal even to enter the 
church, when attending the funeral of the late Mr. CobbeL I 
have been informed from different quarters that Roman Catholics 
who formerly joined Protestants in prayer-meetings, and at* 
tended their charity sermons, refused after this to do so. , 
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0*Conneirs popularity with the revolutionists and 
priests is, that there is in their minds a decided con* 
▼iction that he means rebellion and separation, and 
intends at a proper time to be their leader, and to 
re-establish the Roman Church. 
* Mr. OTonnell's intentions and resolves rest con- 
cealed in his own bosom — I do not pretend to fathom 
them ; but whatever his intentions really may be, all 
his speeches lead to the opinion that he contemplates 
a rebellion ; every one must adniit that they all tend to 
excite a rebellious fe^eling, and to induce the people to 
believe that he meditates a revolution. He has put 
himself forward as the Bolivar of Ireland, and pro« 
posed to establish an order of liberators of which he is 
to be the grand master. The reverend Dr. M*Hale has 
even spoken out so far as to compare him to Moses ; 
and the people, though not well versed in the Bible, 
know well enough that Moses was, under God, the 
leader and captain of his chosen people, the Jew6. 

In pursuing the irksome task of wading through 
the disgustful scene of this man^s political conduct, I 
should be sorry to do him injustice, and I am fully 
satisfied, he does not really wish' to establish the domi- 
nion of the priests in Ireland. The hardy vigour of 
intellect that distinguishes him, would surely preserve' 
him from being the dupe or the slave of the priest,^ 
and he has none of these moral elements in his com- 
position, that would lead him to superstition. His^ 
knowledge of human nature is too acute, and he is 
also too arrogant, to really wish for priestly dominion,. 
or to submit to it himself. He is also behind the 
curtain, and no man is better qualified to form a just 
estimate of these, our modern apostles, than he isj 
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Be4de« be now; h«ft* tbe game in his Oim^ Imndf^ 
tbe^. aolleet for Iw the, renW . wo$t bim wUb pQpiiIa/^ 
fit^p 9fki hme placed. bim.ui a»i|OAition<to make iu% 
tffpm witb tbe gpTemmenly and tabefva]^ tbis peofder 
whom he has mcited. In ratuTOt. be advooatea Kor^ 
manism for them*, and denounces tithes and' the P/o- 
t^tant religion* But Mr. . O'Connell s. political con^ 
Aections are not. lasting, the priests have serred his> 
tumy and public opinion may now b^ viewed.bj^, him 
tbrough a new teloacope^ 

He has foded tbe people up to thetop of their bent^ 
apd has now no alternative but to lead his wret^ed. 
dupes and yictims to tbe fidd— or at once to tfai:ow off 
the mask, and relinquish agHation^ and crj out no 
more for ^'justicje for Ireland ;" I apprehend he will 
eyen leave his friends tbe priests, to work out the. 
^|ebe houses and lands for themselves^ and to preach. 
]|opery. in future, without the music of his accompani- 
ment. I am fully satisfied be never did mean to. 
separate the countries by means of a rebeliion. 

It is possible he may at times^ in imagination^ bavct 
c^ojured up the. sbades: of Cromwell or of Emmett^ 
but if so, it has been,. *^ cpme like shadows so depacU'* 
He is too old, too calculating and cold blooded to enr 
gage in such an attempt, and he is too discreet *' to; 
set bis life upon the cast,^ or to stand the hazard of the' 
die." He now enjoys all he wants, and all he con- 
templates. ** KiugGLAMis Cawdor,, all he bast it,*' 
I shall not pursue the quotation. He rules the vioeroy, 
collects a large revenue^ and riots in the kindof popu* 
larity in which he rejoices. 

The hatred he avows towards England, I doubt not 
but he feelsi.but it is only a.sentiment7^tbough..his. 



flptieehes may^ lead, to; a rebellion^. lie evidently dooi 
not. himself widi*. for: diat. practical, result;^ If a m^ 
agRBtem. of agitatioiL could, have prooured a* paiiiaF' 
mentaxy repeal of the unions he^ would;. doubtleM, be; 
dsUghted to. effect: it, .fos in such an unfortunate evenly 
tiie priests and^het would then in truth, be the mastem 
o£ the. country*. He endeavoured to: gain the CQ* 
operation of the Protestants, ia attempting it,; but th^ 
had too much foresightand good sense toco-operatfif 
with him, in a measure that would be destructiFota 
themsdves. 

He. has been taunted by his. radical friends, for not 
agitating the question of repeal, but he had far more; 
sagacity than they have; he- knew it would be af 
failure, and only expose the nakedness, of the landp, 
this power and popularity after all, are only seeming;,' 
and he wisely preferred keeping the repeal question ia 
;pi0iio. for a new government, and he was too shrewd: 
to shoot away his lasi-arrow,. unless assured it would 
hilthe mark* 

He is now plaoedin a peculiar position, and as it 
aippears to me> he is on the eve of another politicaL 
teansformation. He has. excited the people to the 
very utmost, and he himself seems to dread tiie resulte> 
of his agitation. In fact for this some time past, he 
has ceased to agitate, except to give energy to the* 
begging box,, when it went its, last round. He has led. 
the people to think he will head them, and he has stimu* - 
lated them to rebellion^ to such, a degree, that though 
i^tation has* ceased on his part, the spirit is still alive** 

It is quite olear he has altogether changed his 
system, he never did, nor does he now mean rebellion^ 
and he hae lately been betweea.two conflicting forces^ 

b2 
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His connection with the government, and his avarice 
were, during the rent period, pulling him in two op- 
posite directions. He should forego agitation, to 
maintain the former — ^but no rent, no agitation ; and 
the time has now arrived when he must decide. 
As it is, his popularity has begun to wane, but a man 
of his versatility and sagacity has not neglected to 
be provided with a resource '; and a permanent and 
lucrative situation is far better, than a precarious and 
forced contribution. 

Should the present Viceroy be continued, Mr. 
O'Conneirs connection with the castle, will render it 
necesary for him not only to relinquish his hitherto 
lucrative trade of agitation, but even as far as he 
can to put down the demon which he has raised. 
When he ceases to agitate, and to put forward revolu- 
tionary opinions and declare revolutionary intentions, 
his popularity will cease, and the people will endeavour 
to find out another Bolivar — they will no longer 
contribute to his begging-box — and their reverences, 
when they discover he is no longer playing their tune, 
will necessarily look out for another bugle-horn ; and 
so long as the priests have infiuence in Ireland, we 
shall never want at least a Papineau. 

When the priests cease to collect his rent and are 
no longer necessary to his objects, their reverences 
will in their turn become his <' incomprehensibles ;'* 
besides he has followed public opinion so long and so 
successfully, that it has placed him in a position to 
reap the fruit of his labours, and to set up for himself. 

Under such circumstances, it is not improbable, but 
that his eyes may be again opened to the errors of the 
church of Rome, that the flame, even of Protestanism, 
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might animate his Irish heart, dissipate the mist that 
obscured his way to the woolsack, and enable him to 
quarter all the young Hannibals on the country, ao« 
cording to the most approved precedent of the tory^ 
whig and radical Lord, that now occupies it* 

** But lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his looks. 
But when he once attains the topmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Csesar may.** 

I have now done with Mr. O'Connell, nothing but 
an anxious desire to unmask the motives, and counter- 
act the objects of a man labouring for evil, could have 
sustained me in the irksome task in which I have 
been engaged. I have been many years a silent 
observer of his career; I admit I have always viewed 
him with distaste and distrust ; but I entertained no 
political prejudice to bias unfairly my estimate of him. 
I was also deeply interested in the success of the cause 
which he advocated, and if he appeared to me under 
an unfavourable aspect, it was not caused by the 
medium through which I viewed him. 

I could moreover have respected him for the moral 
courage that sustained him, in resisting the semi- 
barbarous, and unchristian practice of duelling, a 
custom that cannot be supported by any one argument ; 
being in opposition not alone to the dictates of common 
sense, but also to the divine precepts of the gospel. , 

Besides animal courage can scarcely be called a 
virtue, and amongst a brave people, such as the Irish 
Confessedly are ; its possession confers no distinction 
—it is its absence that excites surprise. 



I mpeot *the qmm advooattng^ike a geMemsm, tte 
tMBe of his oountry, andnrho "whoi fae is iH'Bntos^ 
ttBBafled by aome 'redUess 'or pfaetiaedduefiist; rmeB 
•iqierior to false notions ti'f worldly hcfootf mnd <8bid€B 
by the dictates of«noKber and ef a-fer 'higher tribunal 
The life of m public man is jbIso ioo valuable to be 
wantonly risked, or thrown awi^. 

But whilst I concede to *Mr. CfConnell/all due praise 
for the excellent example he has.given9 1 regret that he 
should have done any thing to weaken its force, or 
to render questionable the tnoHves of his registry ; it 
would Imve been gratifying to every christian, if wlien 
Kr. CVConnell informed the House of -Commons ^^^ 
Imd registered a vow in heaven not to fight/* that he 
liad at the same time communicated to 'ihem that lie 
liad placed a supplementary one on the file — not to 
t>fiend. 

I had arranged a great variety t)f documents ilhuh 
trative of the charges I have brought against Hb. 
O^Connell, and of the motives which, in the dischai;ge 
Df a public duty, I have felt justified in hnputing to 
liim as influencing the system of politics he has par- 
fiued. But on consideration, I am satisfied that it is 
needless to swell this little tract by their insertion, 
imd I am happy to be relieved from the irksome anfl 
"imnecessm'y task. It has "been so fully and so unan- 
-awerably done by Mr. Crawford, Mr. McDonnell, Mr. 
OK]!oQnor, Mr. Finn, and by others, and -^efiiCts them- 
selves are4M> notorious, that HwouMbe like disinterring 
«ome loathsome object to seek for new evidence to 
^estftblish facts, on wludi the xsoroner liad already re- 
-^erded iiie nnanimous Terdiet^<tf his jury. 

When I consider iheconififion to iriiieh tfanman 



* 

Jiias^edtteedli2b*utlf(]m«iiatei!^ t'fbellt^liBe^ift 
-to restrain th)B igxpreBslon df'tiiy'feelliigs«wfaefnl ''Writk 
ttf him. %i6 wfadle (Career ^hdb be^n me 'itolyrbkM 
HCCMe of turbulent ^xdtem^ilt^ite&ftytictlve to "^ife 
trouiitiT^-^beiiefiebilto hhitsdf. He hds traded ontte 
rebellious propensities of the 'pe^ople, ^and has exdHdA 
tliem the more ; and ?no 'man of *good feelinj^, or iirho 
is anitions for the peace and the prosperity of hte 
native land, can contemplate himin the game that hfe 
Is playing, •wfth any other 'sentlnients >lhan 'thd^e dip 
Abhorrence dnd disgust. 'No 'man hatd ever «o mtrdh 
poTrer to iserve 'his conntry, and no" man €nrer did s6 
little for the money'he has so assiduously and avari»> 
ciously won from 'his decei^d andmisgaidedfdllowers. 
There never was a period since 'the cctaneetion be- 
tween the 'Countries, when so gefnerala fheling existed 
in England and Scotland to amelidrsite the condition 
of thelrhkh people. Every pdblic 'mAn, Of every 
jmrty, was anxious to benefit us. When the peopte 
tvere starving they liberally contributed to theirwaints^ 
and a number of intelligent individuals travelled throng 
fhe Country, to ascertain the causes of its distress^ and 
to contributeto their removal. The cheapneis of la* 
bour, the facility of communios^ion,'lhe'vxvious wat«r 
powers Which the country possessee, afforded strong 
temptation to the English manufacturer to embatk hi* 
capital m^orks that would -hate boen beneficial ia^ 
the people. Someticas of difiPerent'deserrptionsJifiUdea* 
vouyed to ameliorine t^ condition ^f ^the ceMkty* 
Some ty instituting statibtieiil dnqutiies^^snd de^ 
singittinetiosil lOMmiviB to ttdwaavesiltomaBiifiitfaifing^ 
ttining,^s^grii»dtttnU,*andooiMMiTOkliiiitei^ otlim 
exerleil tth^andhfts to promwle tim «duo«tani of ite 
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:people; to withdraw them from their vidoiis habits^ 
to emancipate them from the dark bondage of super- 
stition by which they were enslavedy and to diffuse 
over their minds the sacred light of the Gospel. They 
sabscribed also large sums of money to effect these 
important and beneficial objects. 

Mr. O'Connell stood in the position of all others 
most favourable to advance all tliese benevolent mea- 
sures. No man had ever so much power with the people, 
his will was with them as a law, he might have poured 
balm over their misguided and irritated feelings, led 
them into the useful paths of industry, and shown 
them how it was their interest to pursue them. The 
confidence reposed in him by the people, invested him 
-^with great influence with the government, and he is 
himself a man of strong understanding, and possesses 
a powerful and practical mind, well able either to 
afford useful suggestions, or to follow up those of 
others, and to co-operate with these benevolent indi- 
viduals both here and in England, who were disposed 
to benefit Ireland. 

« 

1 demand of the warmest admirer of this man to 
point out what are the useful measures he has either 
suggested or carried into effect for the benefit of his 
country ; the only objects for which he has lately 
agitated and disturbed the country, are to rob the 
Established Church of its property, and under the 
pretext of corporate Reform, to degrade still more the 
elective franchise, and to call into activity a more 
mischievous power at the hustings. He has conferred 
with no manufacturer— -with no merchant, hehas joined 
with no statistical or practical society for suggesting 
useful measures of amelioration ; he has not interested 
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himself in, or assisted the salutary labours of others, 
he. has himself come forward with no one useful 
practical suggestion ; in the education of the country 
he has done nothing — ^no one beneficial measure or 
suggestion has emanated from him. 

"What then are his achievements ?--he has advo- 
cated and abused every set of men, and every set of 
measures; he has betrayed every party, and turned 
against every friend ; and he is as mercenary as he is 
treacherous. Amongst all the opportunities open to 
him to benefit his country, he has effected for it no 
one useful measure. He has excited the wretched 
peasant against his landlord, and then left him to 
suffer the miseries which must necessarily flow from 
his opposition ; he has even sunk him in a still lower 
state of degradation, than he was before. He has 
led the poor deluded people to expect some benefit 
from the results of his agitation — ^they contributed their 
miserable savings to his avarice; they stinted their 
wretched dinner to contribute to his shameless begging- 
box ; and the only benefit the unfortunate peasant has 
received, is ejection from his tenement, and deeper 
degradation ; all the sources of industry are dried up 
-^violence and murder prevail in every quarter— -the 
gentry are driven from their seats— all useful measures 
of improvement are suspended — and an insurmount- 
able barrier is raised against the investments of English 
capital, to establbh manufactures, and to diff*use wealth 
and industry, in consequence of his agitation.* 

* Some few yean back an association was foimed by the late Mr. 
Leader, Mr. Latooche, and others, to devise practical measum fat 
the amdioiation of Ireland, instituting various statisdcal inqatries 
with a view to bring her bogs into cultivation, improve hex haxboius 

s 3 



fle kas done modnag taufcvgltetey fmakBtm^im Hnt 
uAHIoii 0f tibe pm^ md^iiflioiiiiis ]Hi4M|ienflifio«» 
i nlen oe^ icacEag flie dkdofal tto tluik he waBouiaiA- 
Tseaie iar areia totw ny aaddenipriaglibe jwiibmhI A«f 
he might regard him«B tibe agont «f .h» 
jaMty» iBieadMig.hhBiD.a«B«dufiDa. 

Wkeo^ iherefare, I remewMikt mauAM£ he 
fMnaed ; Ae Uabotent «id hsrieoB coiirittiim 5to ivioflli 
he has jredneed ite floantr|r ; ilie poveaty and MiMif 
ivhidi have yeaidtod froflBSi bb agitation— vieiring fan 
vador all these aspectBy cembmed VIA the afanahre 
and ^affragant uttoleraQee, ui -whieh he has done aS 
tills, he eaa be regarded anly in the light ^of aaaM 
potiliottl siofiflter, a^it here fay ti»e m^aterioas di^pea* 
aatioDs of Pnmdenoe} to pnniah ais fcr oar txanagre^* 

andlier roads, adTance lier 1^0:^^116, lier-mainifactiiies mid liar 
temmeroe, so far fiom co^epezadiig with them m a good spint, he 
i0ed every means in iiis power to put them down, and to divert 4dm 
attention of the pecqde from tfaeb usefiillabowrs^he islt that mea- 
sures such as these gentlemen were pursuing, would be &tal to the 
permanence of his own mischievous ascendency, which rests alone on 
the distress and turbulence of the people . If the peasants were recon- 
died to their landlords, they would leee their hatred to Protestants^ 
ihey wonld permit their children to be instructed in the word of Ood^ 
social order and tranquillity would resume their sway, the gentiy 
wonld be recondled to a grateful and happy tenantry, exercising 
OTer them a wholesome and legitimate influence, bettering their 
condition, and spending amongst them their property, and^exciting 
them to industry — all this would be istal to fhe, I should almost 
say, Satanic policy of this man. He ridicnkd the society, aa if it 
were doing evil, and the gentlemen who formed it, seeing how their 
ezertkMiB were received, and ihat even those for whose benefit Aey 
iv«re intended, were excited against them^ gave up in despair ^lelr 
aaeful effints, which it was the wicked policy of Mx. 0*Coimell t» 
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iriODs. I 'tam iUmatet in Mai' nil •lid.iNQr^ bt^ttMH> 
to Mlteve the dark fiittttm ^ hispoUiidal Itfe^-^^keiiit 

^4 <Pa(tn%'is4ll«ir4ot«me4iifBe*- 

Settle biddtfi tlmndei intthe itoMS of hevf'n. 

Red irUh^uBCommoB wrath, to blast the man 

''Who owes hisgteatness to'liis toimtry's fuih'^ 

TORtltTS. 

Believe me, Marcus, His an'ImpioilB gttBitiei», 
And mlx'd with^too much honor to be'^avied* 

The rebel-leaders of 1798 were honest though they 
•were misled; but they did wot delude the people, by 
pandering to their lawless passions for the*bi&e put*, 
pose of obtaining wealth and pcmet fcff themselves* 
They did meditate a rebellion, a Separation ftwti 
England, and a republic ; and they put forward these 
their intentions manfully and directly to the people, 
and invited their co-operation. In defiance of tb!^ 
law fliey organized themselves, into treasonable socie^ 
ties, to prepare and forward tlie work of rebellion. 
They did not avariciously extort money from others, 
as a reward for their revolutionary and deceitful agi- 
tation, but they contributed their own money, to put 
arms into the hands of the people, whom they excited 
to revolt, whom they were prepared to head, and 
whom they did not dupe or betray. They endan- 
gered their own lives in the conspiracy, and "they 
died like men too,*' faithful to their principles and to 

each other. 
<< This Triton of the miimows" seditionizes under ^ 
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legal quibble, and is a pettifogger in rebellion. He 
swaggers in all the vulgar arrogance of plebeian rule^ 
from one lawless meeting to another, exciting the rebel- 
lious passions of the people, causing them to think he 
vill be their leader/and then screens himself behind 
the curtain, leaving them to the consequences of these 
crimes which have resulted from his excitement, ex- 
claiming, perhaps, like Falstaff, *^1 have conducted 
my ragamuffins to where they will be well peppered.'* 
In the mean time, secure himself in the storm which 
he has raised, he traffics with the government on his 
power to do mischief, whilst he pockets the money of 
his betrayed and misguided victims, and for whom he 
has done nothing. 

He has now reached the pinnacle of his glory ; he 
is the idQl of the rabble, the hireling of the priest, and 
the shameless, selfish, heartless disturber of his coun* 
try. 

*^ Quousgue tandem abutere^ Catalina paiieniia nostra f 

quamdiu etiam furor Ute iuus nos eludetf quern ad 

finem sese ejffrenaiajactabU audacia f * * Paiere 

tua contilia non sentis f in te conferri (cpartebcUj peS" 

tern istam, quam in nos omnes jamdiu machinarisJ* 



CHAPTER IV. 



CONCLUSION. 



The time has at length arrived for England to con- 
sider the condition of Ireland, to consolidate the union 
between the countries, and to compensate her by the 
wisdom, the justice, and the liberality of her laws for 
centuries of misrule. Every element in the social 
frame of this devoted country has been hitherto 
working for evil; and from the period the see of 
Rome sold Ireland to the second Henry, and ob- 
tained consequently a dominion over its then inde- 
pendant church, up to nearly the present timCt this 
country has been the victim of the misrule and nar- 
row jealousy of England. Its internal resources were 
lefl uncultivated, and its manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises so far from being encouraged, were op- 
pressed, they were sacrificed to the selfish policy and 
commercial jealousy of England. The country was 
governed by a successioR of factions, who betrayed 
its interest to England, for an exclusive monopoly of 
its plunder in return. 

The unwise policy of the penal code contributed in 
an eminent degree to demoralize society ; it created 
enmities between the people, not alone between stran- 
gers> but eveu between relatives and friends, it even ex- 
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tended its unhappy influence into the bosom of the 
domestic circle ; arrayed brothers against each other, 
and children against their parents. It led to every 
species of crime, demoralizing and degrading the peo- 
ple, and it mihapplfy also contidbatfed, in an eminent 
degree, to retard the progress of gospel religion. 

But in considering the various efforts made by the 
see of Rome to subwrt 1^ gzoattund glorious triumph 
which Protestants, under the providence of God, had 
won by their good swords for themselves, it is only 
Mr to admit there were many veasons foBy to jus- 
fiQr the enactment of coercive laws. Ninr te it to 
be wondered at, that witli iheir wounds st31 reekit^, 
and rankling, and conspiracy after consjnracy render^ 
ing insecure the greict %nd invaluable benefits allele 
temporal and spiritual that res^ted 'from the Reftmottb* 
tion, that they should have chained down to the veiy 
earth the dark and blind slaves of the Roman potxtilf, 
who, by every evil means, sought to deprrre them of 
the fruits of their happy victory. But all oppression, 
when the necessity for its exercise has ceased, becomes 
an act of injustice, and when pashed to an extreme it 
defeats the object for whtch it was intended, and the 
acquiescence which mildness might have prodaced^ 
would be roused and changed by severity into resist^ 
ance. *^ There is a holy nristaken 2eal in politics as 
well as in religion, which makes us lovfe the cause fat 
which we suffer.** 

The question between the Protestant and Romliil 
Catholic party in Ireland, was not merely one of 
religion, it was political also ; it was not alone tte 
Church of Rome against the Church of England, btft 
It was the one GOttBtry agatast the ofttiT* Thewadtol 
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racter, and those whoengagBd iaitnTeveirequeiitlyiah 
Btt ww g dTiy 'yarioas, «idveyQn'0|ipcisiteinoth«s,in'pttr* 

VkileBt «Dd njudioiinis p«rfimn» TtfliiicdvAnsoi. 
CxntttSy wen earehuB "vf prmoiple, and seeking mUf 
pfnr8Oin!-ctl0vaf^«», wiH appear ia tiie Tanfas^c^' ei^eiy 
political and religious association. Tkere will «hra^ 
lie idiejiBftUssr of'inilgarttnEdsaiidTifileot purposeviixing 
Sli^ up witii what k pave and -ralinldei&eveiypairtgK, 
he it iVoMtaDt «r itoman Catholle. 

In all asaodatioBEy religious as weMaspolHiealy'tiiert 
ttdll be a ideseendhig scale iof gradalkm ^m pure an€ 
boBonaljIe principle, to selfish* violent, and dishonorable 
purpose. Each party will be anxious to bring forwari 
IB faHl relief, the transgressions of its antagonirt, and 
indth mutual exaggeration. In this contest between 
pnrliesand opinions, between men and measures, where 
Much of evil will be mixed up with much of what is good^ 
the mild, the temperate, and the timid, will be embai^ 
rassed — and viewing the errors of the contending por^ 
ties rather with the eye of the moralist than of the 
partizan, and not knowing where to choose, will feel 
themselves eonstrained to remain neutral, — Bat more 
enei^etic and loftier spirits will march on with m 
bolder and steadier step, in the support of these prin- 
ciples which they deem right, and which they consider 
essential to the cause of religion and good government*; 
tod though obliged to mix themselves up with much 
of what they condemn, yet conscious that good and evl 
are inseparably united in all human affairs, they will 
strive for the formcrwith the least possible alloy of the 
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latter, and with as little amoant of evil as may be ne- 
cessary for their obtaining it. 

Other questions were mixed up with the subjects oT 
religion and British connection,, and the conflicting 
opinions of the tories, the whigs, and the levellers, 
contributed still farther to separate the parties from 
each other, and also to create disunion between the 
parties themselves. 

There seems to be a strange clog on the- progress of 
man, in his advances to improvement ; and all useful 
suggestions in science and in the arts, and for the 
amelioration of our forms of government, of our laws, 
and of our intellectual and religious systems, have all 
to work their way through opposition. Old and mis- 
taken notions, false dootrines in government, in philo- 
sophy, and in religion, have always opposed the 
progress of truth. Man progresses, but slowly, and 
is turned aside from his course by every kind of impe- 
diment — truth has to fight the battle with error, good 
with evil, which opposes her in every step of her 
progress, and contracts the sphere of her utility. 

The great truth, that all government was constituted 
for the good of the community, and that its value should 
be tested by its utility alone, has not even as yet obtained 
general sanction, and this unanswerable axiom is still 
atrenuously opposed by those who claim for them- 
selves a monopoly of the power, and of the wealth 
of the country. 

First, the king was all in all, and every thing, the 
power and the glory of the state were his, and his 
alone — it was his happiness, and not the well-being of 
the nation that was considered to be the end of go* 
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vemment. Even those intelleciaal achievements which 
refine and exalt humanity, and give men a new power 
and dominion over nature, were considered less with 
reference to the enlightened and abstracted individuals 
who put them forth, than as they embellished the glory of 
the monarch who then happened to reign. It was Alex- 
ander who reflected a light on Aristotle, it was Augustus 
that conferred glory on Horace, Virgil and the other 
accomplished spirits of his sera ; and the classic period 
of our English literature, is spoken of rather with refer- 
ence to the reign of Queen Anne, than to those who 
reflected their light on the nation. 

The nobles of England after a severe struggle, as- 
serted at length their paramount rights, and then the 
king and the nobility were every thing and the people 
were as nothing. By degrees a third party raised its 
head in the state, and asserted its just claims to con- 
sideration ; but though it worked its way, so as nomi- 
inally to form a part of the constitution, still the power 
was altogether with the nobility ; they legislated ex- 
clusively in their own house of parliament, and they 
returned the members to the other; they monopolized 
all the power and emoluments of the State, and they 
gave nothing in return ; they would rectify no abuse, 
nor agree to any plan of reform; they would have 
an intolerant Church, and a House of Commons re- 
turned by themselves ; they quartered on the country 
all the branches of their families to live on the industry 
of the people, and unobservant of the times, they op- 
posed every eflbrt to remedy these crying abuses, till in 
the end the advocates for a safe, moderate, and salutary- 
reform, and for extending the elective franchise so as 
to enable the middle ranks of society to return the 
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membtffs to tke faotuse in wMoh Ihsfy wete MspfBMi. 
to be represented, finding all efiovts in tmnyto^ascesaiM!^ 
plisfa these beneficial measnres, called 'to ttfaeir aidttiie 
radical party, and gave so sweeping an act of refoim^as 
^ endangerthanecessary.balanceof powerin tfae?coii* 
stitution. 

The opposition made 'to uaefal Si^gestions 4n ithe 
arts and in the ^sciences, hapfnly tends ultimately to 
good, it leads to a more rigid anal]isi8-—«i more wseat' 
rate investigation, and 'contribntes to the acquisitida 
of new and more extensive improvements. BuMn po- 
litics, when pushed too :^, by impeding the lenadtmBm 
of wbat would be beneficial, it i&equently in the end 
leads to an overwhelming icatastvoiihe ; and the lansa 
and institutions which in the first instance might hove 
tonly undergone a salutary reformation ,-may idtimatefy 
be altogether overturned. 

The opposition made by the nobles and ihe olea:^ 
of France, to the more enlightened views of religion 
and civil policy, that began to prevail towards the eni 
of the lastcentnry, contributed to precipitatethe tremen- 
dous revolution that followed, and added in an eminent 
degree to its ferocious character. Instead of a saln» 
tary refiirmation in its religion-^infidelity trion^bed, 
and the refusal, till too late, to reform themonardxy 
and the constitution, precipitated the nation into all 
Hbe horrors of a sanguinary democracy. 

The Tory party in England in opposing the spirit df 
ihe age, and shutting the door on all measttres of «se* 
fill reform, have been and are now*woridng also for ev9. 
Toryism is a relict of the feudal'sj^stem, and -whatever 
may bethe personal character of these who now -seek 
to ni^oldit, hi a more modified ferm, still ft is tob 
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die and orderly classes of socie^y^asivirell as' to safeaafl 
salntarypkiis of;re£Dmmtiofi. Itik traeihatthe.Honse 
of Lordsrhave made -a itoble stand m-Btemmiirg the toi^ 
Tent of Buffieieyolntionary principles now. so prevabmt 
in Ei^lasd, and has fully asserted its xilaim 'and Its 
utility :to fosm an integral ^part of ; ovx yetghmouB. con- 
stitution;; and it may^iniruthyOiowdbie considered as the 
TXJiJ^jLViVM of England; But .it must mot be forgot«eB» 
ihat the blind. and persevering lOppmition made i^ the 
Tories to all amelioration in the aonslitatian, weakenel 
ihe enecgies and diiiided the poiFerDf the liberell ai>- 
vocates of safe and salutary .measures ofrefovm/meet* 
ing the growing wealth and intel%enoe of the^middie 
x^lasses, and in the end caused an unprincipled party in 
a desperate effort to retain power, to call the Hadicafe 
to their assistance, .and £cirm a, base union with axe^n^ 
luiionary faction. 

The whigs of the old school were too wise to entrust 
the constitution to a radical constituenoy. It is true 
that when out of office, they talked loudly of liberty, 
but they lowered their tone wonderfully when they 
had the power to carry into effect the measures thegr 
had recommended when in iopposition. Of all the 
public characters of the present day. Sir f ranees &nv 
dett contributed most to immask Ihc'Selfishand deceit 
fid policy of ihe Whigs, and during the time he en* 
^tad the part cf radical leader, be'ileprived'them <€ 
the popukor support. 

The whigs^and^he tories met then as two parties hk 
ihestttte, in whose contest for place the great 'mass iff 
the people had no .interest or sympatthy. The erowti, 
the chfuxeh, imd all "^ose who were m opporitiomto 
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jreform, as tending in their opinion to revolution, re- 
mained with the tories. 

As a party, the Tories were intolerant and exclusive, 
but they were honest in their declarations and true to the 
principles they professed. The cause of social order 
and the due ascendancy of the law were at least secure 
under their administration, and when the French revo- 
lution raised its portentous head, and threatened the 
subversion of religion and of law, not alone in France, 
but in every country in Europe ; the tory party man- 
fully took their stand, and preserved England from a 
revolution, and the better portion of the whig party then 
joined their ranks, and fought under the banner of the 
king and the church. 

Sir Frances Burdett, though now in the eleventh 
hour, cannot be too highly lauded for his manliness 
and decision in leaving the revolutionary camp, when 
his eyes were fully opened to the consequences that 
would result, should that party be enabled to advance 
their lines nearer to the citadel of the constitution. 

We have arrived at a new era ; the Reform Bill has 
completely destroyed the balance of power in the 
State, and there are now in it only two parties— con- 
servatives and LEVELLERS. The Whigs when they 
called the Radicals to their aid merged into that party; 
they cannot recal their steps, nor resume that high 
and independent position they once occupied. They 
now exist only by *the aid of the radical party, and if 
they continue to hold the reins of government, by their 
agency and support — they must make corresponding 
sacrifices in return, till every bulwark of our Consti- 
tution in Church and State is totally swept away. The 
Church and the House of Lords are already threatr 
med, and England is rapidly tending to a revolution 
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and a republic. There remains nothing to save the ' 
country but a coalition between the Tory party and the 
sound portion of the Whigs ; and should such a de- 
sirable event happily take place, and that the former 
should forego their too rigid and exclusive policy, and 
should the measures of their government Iceep pace 
with the improving spirit of the age, all the orderly 
portion of society will rally round them, and the Con- 
stitution in Church and State may yet be preserved. 

In Ireland the danger is of a far different character-*, 
it is here altogether a contest for the re- establishment 
of the Church of Rome, and for the temporal and 
spiritual ascendancy of its priesthood by the agency of 
the peasantry. It is difficult to calculate on the future 
movements of the leading agitator; supposing for a 
moment, that he is only deluding the priests to make 
them his instruments, and that they may have been the 
means of his obtaining a dishonourable passport to 
place — ^from whence he may deride them — agitation 
would mi for t^at cause be suspended. 

The power possessed by Mr. O'Connell was not an 
inherent power of his own ; he derived it all from pan- 
dering to the disloyalty of the people, and from his 
advocacy of the exclusive doctrines of the Romish 
.Church ; it was the utterance of these sentiments, which 
administered to their political and religious antipathies, 
that gave all the effect to his coarse and vulgar decla- 
mations. But whatever the opinions or future conduct 
of Mr. O'Connell may be, the priests are im 
EARNEST, and they have many objects yet to obtain^ 
The Crown is yet Protestant and some other securities 
to sustain the Established Church have been permitted 
to exist. No one can imagine the Romish priests will 
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tesaiMediiillteveriF^ impediineiit in. thema^i of 
dMtiiaBB is)Manoered^. andtiieit.tlieic'iiext* effiiitSindlL 
b^to^ob'taiii tbs: nevemeEr ofl the Brotesiaiit Gliacdi^ 
aaAtha aftoendanoy of diair own ; they will then exvr 
tirpata tieres5r| aad aa Cfarktia vioegerenta aaaume abw 
aslate'swayy both temporei and apiritaaL Ilg thece;* 
fHiBfei the prierts and: their instnunenta have suapandBd! 
agitation, it is* because: they avail thenudyes of ibe. 
imbeoility and blindness of Hie ItiA government to 
nnttdre the' necessary measures to obtain their objects 
UarBBffer, and in the: mean time they are. intrenching, 
themselves in aU the strong holds of the country^ and 
have dreadybeeomea most formidable body in the 
Slate* So long as the Irish government is their blind 
and servile instrument; they will not excite theJairles&p* 
nesB of the people^*— and^ the means by which her Ma« 
jesty^ti representative is now enabled to preserve' any 
aembllmce of tranquillity, is by their influence pur« 
ohased by his subserviency* In the mean time theic 
power of future distnihance is beconiing evety day 
morefirmly organized. Agitation has not ceased, it is 
only suspended^ and the principle has been virtaally 
cevowedand acted'on by theradicid leader^ that unless he' 
Has -a subservient government' he will revive the repeal 
question and again disturb the country. Tranquilliiy 
cannot be calculated on for a moment; we repose on a^ 
volcano, and government instead' of resorting to the 
Ifcwto secure tranquillity, and reposing on the Pro* 
tfestant Church and its loyal members for support, have 
bribed the disloyal into a suspension of their revdu- 
tionary agitation, and 'Have allowed them to carry on 
undisturbed such measures, and have placed them in* 



lEQEudi a poiitkiii m will enable them to cender.thafcagW 
tetiop mor^ fearful wlieoiitis to ber.reftumed*. 

The Ph>ieataiif9 harftno safety hutiu .QQaUtia]i»,aQd 
i£ tiiey coalesoBiisL a libecaL ^rit< of amity- towarda 
tibeirt Bomair. CathoUa* GDixntryineii,. tbey will, be rneii^ 
more than half; way». by all the. reftpeotable.pozlioa of 
that communityi who whatever religioua.o|Haioii9 theg^ 
may profesa^.are equally adverse jasLare the Pmteatants, 
to. mob and priestly donunion.. 

The only p«rty the priests can calculate: oa to sus^ 
tain them;are the peasantry, and they will never fail to 
excite them> nor desist from their endeavour to estah^ 
lish the vile abomination of their worship, till' the peo- 
ple are enlightened, and they themselves coerced, by 
the power of the law. There never can be peace in 
Ireland, nor security for the connesdon. with. England* 
till their power is annihilated by the education of the 
people in the religion of the gospel, and every Pro^ 
testantris blind to his interests and an. alien to Christ* 
who does not co-operate and. give hia aid in pro«r 
moting' the great and paramount object of religious 
instruction, and withdrawing the people from, that hatfif 
fill dominion^ which is alike fatal to their temporal as 
well as spiritual interests* 

It has been a great misfortune to Ireland that Eiigf 
land has not been hitherto impressed with the parat 
mount necessity of instructing the people of Ireland 
in the religion of the. gospel— instead of endeavouring 
to enlighten she coerced, them— >and the man who goes 
forth. with the sword in one hand and the Bible in the 
other, will never be a suonessfuL preacher, of the doG*. 
trines of our- Divine Redeemer. 
In the Qonstnictian: of the penaLlaws^ whidL the 
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Protestants deemed essential to tbeir security, they 
cojnmitted one great and signal error, and which more 
than any other cause contributed to prevent the spread 
of the reformation. Instead of leaving the laity free, 
they bound them and the church in one common 
chain — ^the effect of which was the more closely to 
cement their union* 

. The Roman Church, and its priesthood, were the 
great and the crying evil, they alone should have been 
coerced. The laity whether Protestants or Roman 
Catholics were alike the victims of the Church of Rome, 
whenever it had the power to crush them. 
- No individual should be punished for hb opinions 
unless they are evinced in acts dangerous to society, 
and then the punishment should be extended to those 
alone who transgressed. A peaceable, though mis- 
guided community should not suffer en tnasse for the 
crimes of some of its members. The opinions of men 
are variable, and liable to change — they are the sport 
of every varying event—- but the mere abstract re- 
ligious opinions of individuals, politically speaking, are 
not dangerous. 

The best, and indeed the only engine to effect 
the religious improvement of the people is a moral 
and not a coercive one — emancipate the layman from 
the bondage of unjust and restrictive laws, give him the 
benefits of religious instruction, and place the Bible in 
his hands, and then, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, he will emancipate himself from the spiritual 
bondage of that Church, to which the pressure of- the 
law had only bound. him the closer. The danger is 
from the Church and not from the laity — ^tbey are its 
slaves and its victims, and instead of being ^coerced 
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liloDg irith ity they should be emancipated alike fromr 
its spiritual and temporal dominion. 

With the priesthood of that church you can form 
no treaty, you cannot enter into any compromise with 
them — there can be no approximation on the part of the 
priest either towards the Church of England or its minis* 
ters. The priests stand alone and distinct— they now 
do and have always done so. They do not admit the 
validity of any other form of ordination but their own^ 
and they consider all other forms of Christianity as 
heresies, subjecting their professors to eternal punbh- 
ment, and they teach this doctrine to the people. 

The Protestant bishops according to their views are* 
not bishops — their ordination is of no avaiL A priest 
does not allow the validity of a marriage celebrated 
by a Protestant clergyman ; he considers the offspring 
of all such marriages as illegitimate; he would not 
ordain the offspring of such a marriage ; he would not 
allow them the civil rights of legitimacy. From a 
person holding such opinions, it would be in vain for 
the Protestant to expect any softening down of pre- 
judices, or of his meeting him in the spirit of Christian 
charity and toleration. 

Ji- The peculiar spirit of the Roman Catholic religion 
opposes still further obstacles to any conciliation or 
mutual softening down of opinion. All Protestant 
sects hold the Bible as the word of God, containing 
all doctrines necessary for our salvation. They ac'^ 
knowledge its authority alone; that it is the sole record 
of man's fall, and of his redemption by Christ, and 
that it was written by the apostles, under the inspira^ 
tion of the Holy Spirit, to teach all ages and nations^ 
Christ promising that he would be with that word, of 



iriiidi.tfie aftmAa have left wkibB seeordy tffl Ac end 
of the world. Tha pcicBis&iiiftiip dnabsok fion tlie 
fuofle^ and telb ihaa it is dmMg t ao b w t im vout the 
wueda whkh weie writttn. far tfidc ioiirveliQii bgr ths 
■Bui^niliAa of the Holy SfkiL, Th^ dtstort alM Oo 
WHgiing of the Scriptsrest ia ord«r ta.caopert ii» 
Bihfe into an anthorifcf against kaelL In tha vrardm 
af Saniptare they teli the penile that many ^'wseat 
the Bible to their destmciianr' inq»ioaaly aktrSiatii^ 
to the perusal of the word of God, the ** dastmetiaA" 
that results alone from its not being read with tibe 
proper spirit* They hare put thaaaelveB in the pbuae 
of tlie word of God, and. they ace to the igmnan^ its 
aole interpreters, and to that word hare added alaor 
doetriaes of their own, which ^ey pat forward a* 
af eijad authority. In addition to all thisy they coft- 
afeitufle themselves the medium thsong^ which alone; 
Aeir misguided followers can eonunanieate with Chiifil^ 
Aey say that God's mercies are tnmsmltted throiigb 
tfaem,^ and by means oi their iniuence; teaching the 
i^iorant tint they hold the keys both of hdl and of 
heaven, and that they have the power of opeaia£ 
and closing them. The whole secies of the pfftesdy 
aets in. Ireland is an aggression on the lihertiea of 
tise pcso^Jie. They [dace themsslies as a dark ekmd 
between the people and Christ— they take from thcnt 
fte word of God witfaoat even the aathority of thdr 
leligion for doing so> and substitute themselvea ia 
its ^ace, claiming to he ahme entitled ta promaU 
gate that word, and teaching die pec^le to look not 
tait bot to diem for sidiration* AH the doetriaes of 
the Komiidi Church tend to d^afy the priest, andte 
tekethe salvation of man out of die hands of Christy aad 



to place it in ihose of Ae priesfliood of the Church of 
Rome. It is her ceremonies, rites and sacraments that 
confer salvation, and the priest can alone administer 
them-— she maintains that they are necessary For sal- 
vaUon, and that he from whom she -withholds them is 
consigned to eternal punishment In consequence of 
the liatred with which they inspire the people against 
the Protestants, they are the chief instruments in 
prer^nting tranquillity ; the minds of the peasantry 
cannot settle down in quiet, in consequence of the 
«tate of excitement in which they keep them ; they 
dread the influence of friendly intercourse wifli 
their Protestant landlords, and they keep them in an 
attitude of constant hostility on that account, putting 
themselves forward to the peasantry as the only au- 
thorities they should obey, and the only guides they 
should follow. 

There can be no doubt that there is organized m 
Ireland, and that it is in active operation also, a secret^ 
f)Owerful, and dread tribunal which has assumed te 
itself the government of the land, and ^at its memben 
take upon themselves to regulate the £tffairs of the 
country, and exercise a power far more formidable 
than that of the law* They denounce from the altai^ 
they excite the people to lawlessness, and exercise over 
them an unlimited despotism by the Bgency of iSheir 
superstitioD. They direct all ^ihigs, as if inrestet 
mth unlimited .authority'— th^ dictate to &e rulers 
«f the land, and «enfd members to parliament, who 
Toxat in return obey their dictittes— 'they watch /over 
«ven ithe priivBte conduet cf Protestant, and know 
'afl their proeeedings and their domestic secrets bj 
the agency cf the confesuonal. The Protestants court 
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them through fear, and contribute to their exactions. 
There can be no security for the country, nor no hope 
for its civilization or prosperity, till this order is put 
down— <2efeitda est Carihago. 

In whatever country the Church of Rome exists, 
it is a regularly organized power, always encroach- 
ing on the spiritual and temporal rights of men ; its 
spiritual weapons are maledictions, and every Canon 
of its Councils is accompanied by an anathema against 
those who disbelieve in it. Whenever it can it enfor- 
ces its doctrines with every species of cruelty and 
oppression. It excites nation against nation, the people 
against their lawful sovereigns ; and consigns to the 
dungeon, to the torture, and to the flame, those who 
dissent from its creed. There can be no civil or religi- 
ous freedom where that Church has power, there can 
be no security for their continuance, where that Church 
is permitted to exist, without every effort being un- 
ceasingly made to controul it It will invariably carry 
on an open or a secret war to re-establish its intolerant 
supremacy. Every engine and power of the state should 
be employed to crush that imperium in imperio^ and 
every exertion should be made to emancipate the peo- 
ple from its dark and dangerous dominion. 

Unless Lord Mulgrave be at once recalled, and a 
new system of policy be pursued, the Protestants have 
no alternative but to arm themselves and confederate 
for protection. Unless agitation be put down by the 
strong arm of the law, there is no security either for 
the permanence or the existence of tranquillity, nor for 
the preservation of the Protestant religion, and the. con- 
nection with England. Unless lawless meetings, under 
^he pretext of petition, are prevented, the agitators. 
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fuded by the priests, vhen they nave no longer a 
«elfish and subservient government at their com* 
mand to advance their objects, will again congregate 
the people in large and turbulent assemblies to over* 
awe the peaceable, and to maintain their own bad, mis- 
chievous and lawless dominion. The tranquillity of 
the country should be secured by the influence of the 
law, and not be any longer allowed to depend on the 
influence of superstitious and seditious disturbers. 

The ordinary law which is competent to controul a 
civilized people, is inadequate to restrain an ignorant 
and ferocious populace, excited by superstition ; where 
the priest enlists the power of religion in aid of civil 
commotion to sanctify the commission of every crime, 
and then leads the people to believe that his absolution 
will obtain their pardon. The advocates of liberal 
opinions in England, who hitherto, in ignorance of the 
true condition of Ireland, and of the ulterior views of 
those who now so fearfully excite it, opposed the 
enactment of those restrictive laws, which were essential 
to the peace of the country, will not now refuse the 
government the necessary power to preserve tranquil- 
lity ; and even the English radical, when his eyes are 
opened to the conviction — that it is not here a 
contest for liberty, but a desperate effort, on the part 
of the priests, to render the peasantry their agents 
in establishing Popery in Ireland, and separating it 
from England, will concur in the necessity of strong 
measures to preserve the integrity of the empire, and 
to save Ireland from the abhorrent dominion of the 
Church of Rome and its priesthood. 

It is not yet too late for England to retrace its steps, 
and secure the unity of the empire— 4>ut it can only 
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be secnred by Protestantisiii. Tbe «gutiaioe dP fiie 
coanection ca& imly be obtained by u uni^ of w^ 
gimi0 belief. So long as Ireland co nliuwcs im ^te 
errors of popery, the priests will never snspead their 
efforts to obtain an ascendancy ; and that asoendiDpyt 
if it should unfortunately be obtainedi miurt lead 1» a 
separation* 

Every effort should, therefore, be made to lepraw 
the spread of sedition by the strong ann of the low; 
and every moral influence should be employed to wean 
the people from the doctrines of the priests, and tofiree 
them from the dark and degrading bondage of dieir 
yoke. 
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